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Balance in Criticism 


Epiror: The negative approach in Fr. 
James Jones’ review (4/30, p. 195) of the 
Maritains’ Liturgy and Contemplation was 
disturbing. While the authors may not 
have written a theological text, the source 
material quoted by them appears to be 
quite solid. 
Certainly many priests can testify from 
experience that they do not find the liturgy 
self-sustaining spiritually. When private 
prayer is neglected, the Mass and Office 
can unfortunately become routine. 
St. Teresa and many other contempla- 
tives testify that at certain stages of the 
contemplative life vocal prayer becomes 
quite difficult, even impossible. 
The liturgical movement can render 
many great services to our Catholic people. 
But it is only diverting itself from its pri- 
mary work when its spokesmen engage in 
unnecessary controversy with souls whose 
spirituality is modeled on the Spiritual 
Canticle of St. John of the Cross. 
Joun F. Cron, s.s. 
Department of Social Action 
NCWC 

Washington, D. C. 


Questions About Israel 


Eprtor: May I raise a few questions about 
what seems to be a dispassionate, though 
largely erroneous, analysis of the Israeli 
situation in Fr. Vincent S. Kearney’s 
“Israel: Laboratory in Asia” (4/9)? 

For one who has visited Palestine before 
the establishment of Israel, the contrast be- 
tween the “vast and lush farmland” in the 
Galilee area and the barrenness of the 
Negev would hardly be a cause for surprise. 
This contrast was true when Palestine was 
Arab. 

The author categorically maintains that 
the “housing problem is largely licked. The 
maabarot no longer exist.” I find this hard 
to reconcile with the statement by the 
United Jewish Appeal, in its advertisement 
of March 29 in the New York Times, that 
60,000 live in Israel “in disgraceful immi- 
grant shanties.” Was Fr. Kearney misin- 
formed or is the UJA guilty of gross dis- 
tortion? 

We are told that “soon the traditional 
site of the birth of John the Baptist and 
scene of the Visitation will be a suburb of 
the Israeli capital.” The statement says 
nothing of the fact that the creation of 
Jerusalem as Israel’s capital was a calcu- 
lated act of defiance of UN authority which 
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recommended the internationalization of 
the Holy City. 

Nowhere is the subtlety of the author’s 
analysis more obvious than in his treatment 
of the kibbutz or communal settlement. Fr. 
Kearney admits that he “has long tended 
to regard the kibbutz with suspicion,” but 
now concludes that it “is a sociological 
laboratory where one might find the answer 
to many of the problems that beset mod- 
ern society.” Your readers might be inter- 
ested to know that a special study mission 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
described the kibbutz as “a form of ele- 
mentary communism” which “cannot be 
classified among democratic institutions” 
(House Report No. 2147, pp. 30 and 32). 

Finally, his attempt at fairness is too 
thinly disguised in the light of his espousal 
of Israel’s arguments that the return of the 
Arab refugees to their homes and stolen 
properties would be tantamount to “na- 
tional suicide” and that peace is possible 
only through “face to face” negotiations 
with the Arabs. The question is: When Is- 
rael insists that repatriation of the Arab 
refugees is unacceptable, that she will 
never consent to internationalizing the city 
of Jerusalem and its environs, that she will 
not surrender to its rightful owners terri- 
tory she occupied beyond the UN partition 
boundaries, what is the value or purpose 
in negotiations, “face to face” or back to 
back? 

JAMAL A. Sa’p 

Acting Director 

Arab Information Center 
Washington, D. C. 


Epiror: Fr. Kearney concludes his excel- 
lent article with the remark: 
It is perhaps impossible to write in 
a vein favorable to Israel without 
drawing fire. The writer expects to be 
condemned as a Zionist propagandist 
or, what is worse, as being insensitive 
to the plight of the million Arab refu- 
gees who once made their home in 
what is now Israel. 
His observations on Israel’s cooperative 
agricultural efforts and industrial develop- 
ment are, in fact, first-rate reporting. 
There is an old Arab proverb to the 
effect that Arabs regard the friend of 
their enemy as their enemy. Nevertheless, 
I hope that Fr. Kearney’s splendid report 
will not be regarded as part of a grand 
design by world Zionism to effect a de- 
terioration in the relations between the 
Arab and American peoples. 
ABRAHAM R. SuriItTz 
Rock Hill, S. C. 




















New and outstanding 


THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


translated by RONALD KNOX 
and MICHAEL OAKLEY 


The ideal modern translation. 
“The rendering of this ‘school of 
many a noble soul’. . . is neither 
too literal nor too free. The 
translators . . . have transmuted 
the Latin of the original into 
language that has the power of 
English at its best.”—The Critic. 

$2.50 


SAINTS WHO 


MADE HISTORY 
The First Five Centuries 
by MAISIE WARD 


“A superb, personal view of the 
birth pangs of the primitive 
Church, as reflected in the lives of 
the saintly, intense men and 
women who made it what it was.” 
—HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J., in 
America. A selection of the Cath- 
olic Book Club. $4.50 


THE LAST HOURS 


OF JESUS 
by RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 
“The distinguished editor of The 
Sign joins his devotion and 
learning to a clear, restrained and 
attractive style. We predict that 
this new book will take its place 
with the great classics on the 
Passion.”—America. $3.95 


PASTORAL SERMONS 


by RONALD KNOX 


One hundred and eight sermons 
—some never published before— 
all testifying to Monsignor Knox’s 
right to a place in the great tradi- 
tion of English spiritual writers. 
Among the nine sections: “Our 
Father,” “The Mystery of the 
Kingdom,” “The Eucharist,” 
“Feasts and Seasons of the Year.” 
“In his hands the shorter sermon 
was capable of astonishing liter- 
ary effects.”—Times Literary Sup- 
plement. $8.50 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 
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Current Comment 





Our Catholic Press 


Since readers of the Catholic press, 
like everyone else, can sometimes fail 
to see the forest for the trees, the 
Catholic Press Annual ’60 was a happy 
inspiration. In this 60-page large-format 
album, the general public, and not only 
the working Catholic journalist, can 
get a better perspective on the achieve- 
ments and prospects of the Catholic 
press in this country and Canada. 

The Catholic Press Assn., meeting 
May 10-13 in Washington, celebrates 
this year its 50th anniversary. The year- 
book (CPA, 6 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $2) appropriately singles out 
both personalities and institutions that 
loom above the ordinary at this his- 
toric date in the history of the Catholic 
press. AMEricA is honored by a pro- 
file of Fr. John LaFarge. Two golden 
jubilarians share this same distinction. 
They are Claude M. Becker, business 
manager of the Tablet of Brooklyn, 
who joined that weekly in 1909, and 
Charles H. Ridder, publisher of the 
Catholic News of New York, who joined 
the family-edited newspaper in 1910. 

Institutions, too, get their accolade. 
These include Our Sunday Visitor, the 
Register and the Pflaum organization. 
The last-named is the most venerable, 
since it can boast this year of 75 years 
of dedication to good reading for youth. 
For real longevity, the annual salutes 
the Pilot of Boston, founded in 1829. 
We congratulate Floyd Anderson, who 
found time from his many duties as 
managing editor of the Newark 
Advocate to edit the Catholic Press 
Annual ’60. It deserves successors. 


Faith in Poland 


The early explorers in the New World 
planted a cross on a newly discovered 
land in order to claim the region and 
its people for Christendom. In Poland, 
which has been Christian for a thousand 
years, the people a few years ago as- 
serted their heritage by planting a cross 
in the heart of the model Communist 
city of Nowa Huta. When, on April 27, 
workmen were detected removing the 
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cherished sign, the population rose in 
what a New York Times editorial de- 
scribed as “the mightiest Polish demon- 
stration since Poznan.” 

Nowa Huta is the apple of the Com- 
munists’ eye. Built by Russian specifica- 
tions to be the example of a socialized 
industrial city, as a counterweight to 
nearby Catholic Cracow, its original 
plans made no provisions for a church. 
In a typical workers’ city, of course, 
there is no need for a church. Or so 
the Communists thought. But after the 
October Revolution of 1956, in answer 
to the demands of the steel workers and 
their wives, a space was set aside for 
a future Catholic church, to be built at 
the workers’ own expense. In 1957 a 
cross was dedicated on the spot. 

But after repeated construction de- 
lays, the city authorities reneged on 
their pledge and announced their in- 
tention of building a school on the 
designated area. The next thing the 
world knew, a riot had broken out, the 
city hall had been burned and sacked, 
foreign correspondents had been barred 
from the scene, and Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, First Secretary of the Polish 
Communist party, had summoned his 
aides to a special conference. At our 
present writing, the cross remains where 
it was first planted by the socialized 
workers of the model Red city. 


Spain Is West 


Francisco Franco’s Spain has all but 
completed its diplomatic road back 
from postwar isolation. On the eco- 
nomic front Madrid will publish in May 
its new tariff, which is the condition 
precedent to admission as a full mem- 
ber of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trades (GATT). 

On the political front Foreign Min- 
ister Fernando Maria Castiella y Maiz, 
working closely with American Am- 
bassador John Davis Lodge and Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Ivo Mallet, has 
succeeded in creating a new diplomatic 
climate for Spain. It will be climaxed 
by the Foreign Minister’s official visit 
to London in the late spring, following 
closely on his conversations in Wash- 


ington recently with Secretary of State 
Christian Herter and President Eisen- 
hower. 

Praise must be given to General 
Franco himself for leading Spain into 
full partnership with the West. This 
has not been done without a struggle. 
To the last, the group within his Gov- 
ernment which favored extreme statism, 
led by José Luis de Arrese, Minister of 
Housing and Secretary General of the 
Movimento (the former Falange), 
fought the western tendencies leading 
to Spain’s inclusion in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC). Upholding “national 
syndicalism,” he defended irreconcil- 
ably the theories of José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, founder-martyr of the Fa- 
lange, against the liberal economic pro- 
gram championed by Sr. Mariano Na- 
varro Rubio, Minister of Finance. On 
March 18, Gen. Franco, who had re- 
mained above the battle, cast his lot 
with Navarro. Sr. Arrese resigned from 
the Cabinet and was replaced by Sr. 
Pedro Gual Villalbi, Minister Without 
Portfolio, a “Westerner.” The last ob- 
stacle was thus removed to Spain’s 
complete integration with the western 
economic machinery. 


... And Nato? 


Spanish membership in Nato remains 
to be confirmed. This is the only major 
Western organization from which Spain 
is still barred. The key is London. If 
London will join the United States and 
France in sponsoring Spanish partici- 
pation in the North Atlantic Treaty Al- 
liance, Denmark and Norway, whose 
Socialist Governments have been hold- 
ing out, will, it is presumed, waive their 
objections. Hence, General Franco and 
Foreign Minister Castiella have focused 
on improving the climate with the 
Macmillan Government, directly and 
through Washington. 

Franco’s meeting with Don Juan, the 
British-supported Pretender, in the 
Palace of Las Cabezas on March 29, 
was one episode in this campaign. It 
was remarkable for its cordiality. For 
the first time the door was not closed 
to alternative solutions of the succession 
question. 

On the British side, friendly speeches 
by Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd and 
Ambassador Mallet have sweetened the 
atmosphere. Gibraltar as an active is- 
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sue has been moved into the wings. 
In a word, Spain and the West, too, 
have traveled a long way from 1948 
and the days of diplomatic boycott. 


And Now There is Togo 


On April 27, the Republic of Togo 
became‘ Africa’s twelfth independent 
country and a textbook illustration of 
the Balkanizing process that is working 
itself out on that continent. 

Togo, a slice of West Africa 50 miles 
wide and extending inland from the 
coast some 400 miles, is inhabited by 
the Ewe (pronounced like the cockney 
of “heavy”). By blood these people 
are bound to Ghana on the west and 
by culture to French-speaking Africa on 
the east and north. 

After World War I, when the original 
Germany colony of Togoland was ar- 
bitrarily divided between the British 
and French for administration as a 
trust territory, the Ewe became two 
peoples. Those in the Western half 
spoke English and were drawn into 
the economy and politics of the neigh- 
boring Gold Coast. In 1956 they voted 
to join the Gold Coast colony, which 
one year later became independent 
Ghana. 

Ever since, Ghana’s Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah has taken it for 
granted that when the day of choice 
came for the French-speaking Ewe, 
they would become part of Ghana. Mr. 
Nkrumah is swallowing his disappoint- 
ment with small grace. 

Not unpredictably, the Prime Min- 
ister of newly sovereign Togo, Sylvanus 
Olympio, has his own theory of how 
best to put the Ewe back together. He 
dreams of incorporating Ghanaian 
Togoland into his Republic of Togo. 

Relations will remain strained be- 
tween these neighbors. In turn this will 
be one more obstacle to the economic 
and political federation that the West 
African territories must have for a 
stable and viable future. 


Sound Foreign Policy? 


The Senate vote of May 2 which ap- 
proved the Keating-Douglas amend- 
ment to the President’s foreign-aid bill 
ought to go down as one of the most 
shortsighted ever cast by a legislative 
body. Over strenuous protests, led by 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.), the 
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Senate gave the President the power 
to withhold aid from countries practic- 
ing “economic warfare.” 

Actually the amendment is directed 
against one country alone—the United 
Arab Republic. Its intent is to make of 
foreign aid a club to force the U.A.R. 
to open the Suez Canal to Israeli ship- 
ping. To quote Senator Fulbright, “180 
million Americans find their foreign 
policy being whipsawed . . . by a 
minority pressure group.” 

We seem to have learned little or 
nothing from the events of the last few 
years in the Middle East. This sensitive 
area has moved from crisis to crisis as 
pressure in some form or other has been 
applied by the West. Indeed, it was 
blackmail of the sort envisaged by the 
Keating-Douglas amendment that pre- 
cipitated the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal and the resulting interven- 
tion of the Soviet Union into the region. 

Can we expect to reap anything but 
confusion if we insist on injecting the 
Arab-Israeli feud into the domestic and 
foreign politics of the United States? 
The concept of foreign aid originally 
proceeded from a high-minded ideal- 
ism. It was never intended to be a 
weapon used in fighting the battles of 
Israel or of any other country. 

In the long run it is the undernour- 
ished, impoverished peoples of the 
U.A.R. who would suffer from the Keat- 
ing-Douglas amendment—not Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. Fortunately, in its word- 
ing, the President would not be com- 
pelled to enforce the amendment as 
law. We trust Mr. Eisenhower and his 
successor will have the good sense to 
ignore it. 


Malaya Breathes Easier 


On Aug. 31, 1957 the British took a 
gamble in Southeast Asia. On that day 
the Federation of Malaya achieved its 
independence, Britain withdrew from 
its one remaining major colony in Asia 
despite the fact that the country was 
still engaged in a nine-year-old war 
against Communist guerrillas. Half the 
country was under emergency regula- 
tions. Some 50,000 British and Malay 
troops were pinned down in what a 
veteran jungle-fighter then described 
as a battle “against an enemy of 5,000 
men and 50 million trees.” 

Today both Britain and the Federa- 
tion can say that the gamble has paid 


off far beyond expectations. Last month 
the Government of Sir Hisamuddin 
Alam Shah, Supreme Ruler of Malaya, 
announced that the state of emergency 
in the country was at last over. The 
Communist guerillas had been wiped 
out. 

In terms of Communist expansion- 
ism, the fight in Malaya never achieved 
the importance of Korea, Indo-China 
and Tibet. Yet the fact remains that 
here the endlessly probing imperialism 
of Red China has met its first complete 
setback in Asia. Korea and Indo-China 
both came out of their respective fights 
partitioned. Tibet is today in Com- 
munist hands. The Federation of Ma- 
laya, however, stands free, united and 
sovereign. 

On July 31, when the Government 
withdraws its security measures, Ma- 
layans will be able to proceed through 
their jungle-covered countryside with- 
out fear of ambush, Freedom may not 
yet have won the battle in Asia. It has 
at least won a round in Malaya. 


“Gay Paree” and All That 


Even Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities offering student tours to Europe 
during the summer vacations some- 
times fall into a real “tourist trap.” Sev- 
eral such programs we have come 
across recently could have been copied 
from any travel agency catalogue, and 
probably were. 

The visit to Paris inevitably includes 
nightclubs, the Place Pigalle and some 
“elegant restaurant.” Thence you are 
invited to fly to Madrid for a bullfight 
or to Rome for an audience with the 
Pope. (Presumably, you take your 
choice.) On the way back you may 
stop at Vienna, “the city of romance, 
women and song.” 

We charitably suppose that the 
Catholic laymen or priests who take 
student groups to Europe for the holi- 
days show their youthful charges some- 
thing else besides. But does not this 
way of advertising European tours de- 
feat the very purposes a young Cath- 
olic American today is expected to 
achieve through the experiences of a 
journey to Europe? Unconsciously he 
will try to verify the quaint images 
of Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany and so forth, which he finds 
in his prospectus. He will miss the 
things that really matter. For lack of 
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preparation and interest, he will often 
fail to meet the people who would 
lead him to a true understanding of 
European mentality and problems. 

On several occasions, Pope Pius XII 
praised tourism as a means of foster- 
ing international understanding and 
friendship. Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities should consider a student tour 
as a very serious affair for which the 
proper mental attitude and _ prepara- 
tion are necessary. Otherwise tourism 
can do more harm than good, by 
strengthening prejudices instead of 
bringing distant peoples nearer to one 
another, 


Sharing Our Bounty 


In a report from Japan on the page 
facing this, one of our editors argues 
in a moving manner for continuing the 
distribution of American surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to needy Japanese. 
The basic motive for supporting such 
a program, as he suggests, must be 
charity or love for all human beings in 
need. 

Recently, in Congress, Rep. George 
S. McGovern advanced another reason 
for extending present arrangements 
governing this program. In his view, 
“bread and butter may yet become more 
effective than bullets and ballistics in 
the protection . . . of freedom in the 
world.” 

The South Dakotan was urging sup- 
port of an amendment to the present 
law on food surpluses. His proposal 
calls for allowances to cover transporta- 
tion of such foods to landlocked na- 
tions and for the processing of com- 
modities into readily usable form. 

Misunderstandings can and _ have 
arisen over the operation of the surplus 
food program in some lands. Yet, as 
Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom remarked 
in a recent comment on criticism of the 
program, such incidents have always 
been investigated and corrected. Far 
more important than their occurrence 
is the fact that the efforts of American 
churches and voluntary agencies have 
brought “to needy men, women and 
children throughout the free world con- 
crete and visible evidence of the con- 
cern of every American for their in- 
dividual welfare.” 

Any legislative move to strengthen 
and expand such a mighty accomplish- 
ment deserves the broadest support. 
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The “Ugly” Russian 


Should our foreign-service personnel 
live abroad in the manner to which they 
are accustomed back home? Or should 
they live more in conformity to the 
standards of the countries where they 
have been assigned? Ever since The 
Ugly American, by W. J. Lederer and 
E. L. Burdick, shocked the nation into 
an agonizing reappraisal of what con- 
stitutes a good representative abroad, 
these questions have been hotly de- 
bated. The conclusion usually comes 
down to this: too many cocktail parties 
and too high a standard of living rob 
the foreign service of much of its ef- 
fectiveness among peoples who are not 
so well off and who tend to resent our 
affluence. 

The conclusion, however, may not 
be valid everywhere. Cocktail parties 
can’t take the place of hard work, but, 
after reading a recent report from Iraq, 
we have sufficient reason to suspect 
that Messrs. Lederer and Burdick may 
have been a little too hard on our 
diplomatic service. 

In Iraq, it would appear, there is a 
growing nostalgia for the “high-living” 
Americans and British, whose places 
have been taken by hundreds of Soviet 
technicians since the Iraqi revolution 
of 1958. The Russians live frugally. The 
Iraqis, who like to live well and grudg- 
ingly admire the man who does, won- 
der why. What possibly can the Soviet 
Union offer Iraq, they ask, when its 
standard of living is no higher than their 
own? 

There are, of course, other reasons 
why Iraq is gradually becoming disil- 
lusioned with the Soviet aid program. 
Inefficiency ranks high. But the average 
Baghdadi judges by what he sees of 
the Russian in his midst. He is not im- 
pressed, 


African Labor Stirring 


Most of the American press will ig- 
nore the event, but you can be sure 
that the gathering of African labor lead- 
ers this August in Casablanca will be 
closely watched in Washington by the 
AFL-CIO, and in Brussels by the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(IFCTU). It will also be watched, and 
just as carefully, in Moscow and Peking, 


where anything that touches African 
labor and the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions is 
regarded as of paramount importance, 

On the swiftly evolving African con- 
tinent, trade unionism presents a 
varied and confusing picture. Most of 
the existing unions began in colonial 
times as offshoots of national unions 
affiliated with the ICFTU or with the 
IFCTU. A few of these unions have 
been impeded in their operations or 
even suppressed by the rising new 
“democratic” states. Most of them, how- 
ever, with some help from the Inter- 
national Labor Office, are growing and 
expanding their operations. They are 
also reaching out beyond their national 
frontiers with the aim of founding re- 
gional organizations. 

A year ago last January, for instance, 
at Brazzaville, affiliates of Christian 
trade unions, which exist mainly in for- 
mer French colonies and in the Congo, 
formed the Pan-African Workers Con- 
gress. This initiative was followed some 
time later by affiliates of the free trade 
unions. In both cases constitutional links 
were maintained with their old inter- 
nationals—strong links in the case of the 
Christian unions, much weaker links 
in the case of the free unions. Mean- 
time, a fledgling organization of pro- 
Communist unions, called the General 
Union of Workers of Black Africa 
(UGTAN), was launched in 1957 and 
firmly established last year. Up till now, 
UGTAN has shied away from any inter- 
national affiliation. 


... Anticolonialism Rampant 


The concern of the anti-Communist 


internationals over African develop- | 


ments has grown in recent months for 
a reason that is as understandable as 
it is difficult to deal with. The idea is 
spreading among hypersensitive African 
labor leaders that any form of affilia- 
tion with the existing internationals is 
a species of colonialism. This idea is 
reinforced by the fear that affiliation 
with the internationals will perpetuate 
on African soil the differences that di- 
vide Christians and Socialists in Europe 
and elsewhere, and both Christians and 
Socialists from Communists. Will not 
these differences, the labor leaders ask, 
destroy the internal unity which all the 
emerging African nations desperately 
need? Should not all African unions, 
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owing and U. S. balance of international payments explains of its own, although some here are skeptical. Cer- 
They are but, say my informants, does not excuse it. tainly, compared with the rest of Asia, the country 
ir national However, I’m getting ahead of my story, which is prosperous and has a high standard of living. 
inding re- begins more than a decade ago when private Since Japan is, however, completely dependent on 
American relief agencies undertook in a Christian foreign trade for its prosperity, the picture can 
r instance, spirit the enormous task of binding up the wounds change quickly, as it did in 1957, for instance, 
Christian of our defeated enemy. when the country ran a deficit of over $500 million 
nly in for- The agencies were three in number: the Ameri- in its international balance of payments. Further- 
he Congo, can Friends Service Committee (Quakers), the more, Japan is still buying more from the rest of 
kers Con- Church World Service (agency of the National the world than it is selling to it, and only U.S. 
wed some Council of Churches ), and Catholic Relief Services military spending keeps the country from a dis- 
free trade —N.C.W.C. These agencies distributed between astrous deficit. Finally, it’s questionable whether 
ional links 1946 and 1952 about 33 million pounds of relief the budget could stand much more for relief. At 
old inter- supplies provided by the generosity of the Ameri- the present time, ten per cent of all Government 
ase of the can people. spending is devoted to relief. 
ker links Beginning in 1956, these dedicated organizations But, say the old hands here, let all that pass. 
1s. Mean- were able to expand their work when the Eisen- The surplus farm commodities distributed by the 
1 of pro- hower Administration agreed to channel through private American agencies have been winning 
> General them some of the country’s mounting farm sur- good will for the United States, and since the cost 
k Africa pluses. In close collaboration with the Japanese of the program to the American taxpayer is so 
1957 and National Council of Social Welfare, a quasi- small—about $2.5 million annually—it hardly makes 
) till now, governmental organization, the agencies stepped sense to discontinue it. The loss in good will is 
any inter- up their operations. Over the past four years, they too big a price to pay for such a small saving. 
have brought in and distributed among orphan- Having visited a number of the institutions 
ages, day nurseries, victims of natural disaster and that have benefited from the surplus commodity 
apant other needy groups about 42 million pounds of program, and having seen a few of the slums which 
relief supplies. have been brightened by small gifts of flour, corn 
ymmunist This humanitarian effort the Administration has meal and dried milk, I can only deplore, as a 
develop- now decided it can no longer support. Its reasons human being as well as an American, the decision 
onths for are plausible. As explained by U. S. Embassy offi- to terminate the Japanese phase of the program 
dable as cials here, Japan is no longer a war-torn, have-not in June, 1961. If those who made that decision 
e idea is nation. Over the past nine years, its gross national could spend a half-hour walking through the 
> African product has nearly tripled. Its productivity is today Tokyo slum known as Maru Roku Nagaya, or the 
of affilia- 2% times what it was in 1950. Its per capita in- one called Christmas Village, they might become 
ionals is come has jumped in the same period from $132 sick enough to their stomachs with the smells and 
; idea is to about $330. Its budgets have been in balance, the filth to consider reversing themselves. As every 
filiation or close to balance. There is little inflation. By economist knows, per capita income figures can 
rpetuate reason of its reparations agreements with South- be grossly misleading. They are grossly misleading 
that di- east Asian countries, it has become a net exporter here. The prosperity of Japan masks some of the 
. Europe of capital. In short, the Japanese have never before worst poverty to be seen anywhere in the world. 
ians and had it so good. Therefore, the argument concludes, It is this poverty which our private agencies, with 
Nill not modest Government support, have been relieving. 
lers ask, Fr. MASSE, 8.J., associate editor of America, left The day they have to close up shop and return 
h all the Tokyo for Seoul in time to witness the riots there. home will be a sad one for us—as well as for God’s 
perately His report from Korea is on p. 248. poor in Japan. BENJAMIN L. Masse 
unions, 
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Once More Unto the Summit 


N THE DAys when President Eisenhower was holding 

back trom another summit conference, despite clamor 
in Britain that the Big Four get together again, the 
Chief Executive explained his reluctance over and over 
again. 

He said he was afraid that the hopes of the American 
people would soar if he went to another summit, and 
that these hopes might then be dashed if nothing was 
achieved at the conference. He felt that such a let-down 
would be unfortunate. 

Now, as he prepares to go to Paris to meet with 
Soviet Premier Nikita $. Khrushchev, French President 
Charles de Gaulle and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, General Eisenhower is telling his country- 
men in advance that they should not expect very much 
to happen at the French capital. 

Asked at a recent press conference what he hoped for 
at the Paris conference, the President said: 

“I think the most we can hope is for, at this time, 
is ease of tension, some evidence that we are coming 
closer together—sufficiently so that people have a right 
to feel a little bit more confident in the world in which 
they live and in its stability. Now, how this might come 
about I don’t know. .. .” 

The chances are that most Americans are happy about 


On All Horizons 


the Paris get-together even if no more than that does 
come out of it. 

However, the historians are going to run across a lot 
of contradictions and a lot of word-eating when they 
start piecing together the background of this particular 
event. For a starter, of course, they will have Khru- 
shchev’s demand in 1958 that the United States and 
its allies get their troops out of West Berlin in six 
months, thus leaving 2.25 million free Berliners at the 
mercy of the Communists. 

When the foreign ministers of the Big Four met in 
Geneva to try and settle the resultant crisis, Premier 
Khrushchev said this was “a waste of time”—that only 
a meeting of the heads of state could deal with the 
matter. 

President Eisenhower, plainly shocked, said that this 
would be “a step backward in diplomacy—like Alex- 
ander and Napoleon meeting on a raft and settling the 
fate of the known world.” He insisted that he would 
not go to a summit conference unless the foreign minis- 
ters could report “progress” and convince him that such 
a conference would be “fruitful.” 

In the end, of course, the President backed down; 
he invited Khrushchev to the United States, promised 
himself to go to Russia, and agreed to attend the immi- 
nent summit conference in Paris. 

As the soldier-statesman told reporters one day down 
in Augusta, Ga., “fashions have seemed to change” in 
diplomacy. They certainly have, and Khrushchev can 
claim the credit—if there is any. 

Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


many, of the fourth international con- 
gress of Pax Romana’s International 
Secretariat of Catholic Technologists, 
Agricultural Scientists and Economists 





(SITAEC). The theme will be “Living 





DESERVED. Margaret J. Mealey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, was the 
recipient on May 5 of the 1960 Magni- 
ficat Medal of Mundelein College. 


p CALL FOR TERTIARIES. On the 
occasion of the 700th centenary of 
Blessed Lucius, the first tertiary, the 
Third Order of St. Francis will hold a 
youth congress in late summer (Aug. 
16-19) at Notre Dame Univ. For de- 
tails of the program write the Feder- 
ated Provinces of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, 29 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


p> TEEN-AGERS’ TIPS. High school 
students are invited to submit entries 
to the Going Steady Contest conducted 
by Contacts, a leadership movement 
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in Minneapolis. First prize of $400 will 
go to the writer of the best editorial- 
style essay, 300-500 words in length, 
on the question: “What action could 
the student body in our school take to 
overcome the going-steady problem?” 
For formal entry blanks write: Catholic 
Youth Center, 2120 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis 4, Minn. Contest closes May 20. 


p> NOW A JOB. A special school-to- 
job issue, addressed to graduating high 
school seniors, constitutes the May 
number of Work, a Catholic monthly 
on life and work (21 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 12 copies, $1; fifty or 
more copies, 7¢ each). 


p> TECHNOLOGY A PERIL? Belated- 
ly but not too late we report the sched- 
uling for May 26-29, at Essen, Ger- 


Christianity in the Technical Age.” Ad- 
dress the congress secretary, SIIAEC, 
18 rue de Varenne, Paris 7, France. 


B MARY AND THE MEDIA. The 
Sacred Heart Program of St. Louis has 
released six 15-minute television Marian 
programs to 139 stations for use during 
May. Transcripts of the talks can be 
obtained by writing to stations sched- 
uling the Sacred Heart Hour, request- 
ing the Sacred Heart series 420-425. 


p> INTERRACIAL FIRST. Most Rev. 
William G. Connare, consecrated and 
installed as second bishop of Greens- 
burg, Pa., on May 4, was formerly 
chaplain of the Pittsburgh Interracial 
Council and is the first holder of such 
a post ever to be raised to the episco- 
pate. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Reply Collect, and “Ex Cathedra’” 


— AND UNPRECEDENTED cables are passing these 
days between this country and Vatican City. Not 
to speak here of the plea which Count Giuseppe Dalla 
Torre sent on behalf of Caryl Chessman, there was the 
request made of Pope John XXIII by a New Hampshire 
political candidate. One Judge Albert Levitt—20 years 
off the bench, we are consoled to know—is a candidate 
for the Republican senatorial nomination in his State. 
The thought came to him of asking the Pope for a plain 
answer to a simple question. The Pope would clarify 
the issue, he cabled the Vatican, if he would state “ex 
cathedra” that no American Catholic is bound by any 
political principle of the Church which is in conflict 
with provisions of the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States. 

We can assume that the judge offered to pay cable 
costs for his desired “ex cathedra” reply. That would 
be little enough to do in return for such an answer. 
While he waits, however, he has made himself front- 
runner for quite another nomination, that of author of 
the silliest election stunt of the election year thus far. 
We can hope it won't be topped by something more 
crude or ignorant. 

Judge Levitt believes that 140 Catholic principles, 
no less, are in conflict with the U. S. Constitution. We 
haven't the slightest idea what these points are. Nor 
have we any notion what historical incidents in the long 
constitutional history of this country are bothering him. 

The Levitt political gambit would be amusing in or 
out of New Hampshire if it didn’t represent a frame of 
mind that is, unfortunately, all too much in evidence. 
The woods are full of Protestant spokesmen who de- 
clare themselves “uneasy.” They will not rest satisfied, 
they say, until the Pope has calmed them by his own 
assurances. 

Such deference to the authority of the Holy Father 
is worth noting and is no doubt fully appreciated by 
those in Rome whose duty it is to follow, if with in- 
creasing mystification, the course of church discussions 
in the United States. But we may ask whether anything 
Pope John says would really reduce the number of 


self-declared uneasy Protestants by any noticeable 
degree. Suppose his Holiness’s answer comes in the 
midst of the current political campaign (as seems to 
be the desire of those who make an issue of these 
questions). Such an answer would most certainly be 
distorted. No matter how it was formulated, it would 
be interpreted as a gesture favorable or unfavorable 
to a Catholic candidate. In either case it would be 
judged to be “foreign interference” in a political cam- 
paign—the very thing Protestant bodies one after the 
other in recent weeks have professed to be most con- 
cerned about. 

But suppose the papal statement-to-end-all-statements 
were to come in a non-election year, what real likeli- 
hood would there be that any appeasement would re- 
sult? We know enough from the stands taken and the 
attitudes manifested in Protestant circles to have grave 
doubts that even an ecumenical council could satisfy 
the questioners, unless, of course — and this may be 
the nub of the difficulty—the universal Catholic Church 
were to be made over into the image of Protestantism 
(American, late 19th-century variety ). 

Perhaps Catholics may be allowed to ask a few 
questions of their own, with a better right to expect 
an answer. For Catholics, too, are “uneasy.” Just the 
other day, to take at random one sample from many 
such episodes in recent weeks, the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church had before it a 
draft statement which declared that the United States 
is “by tradition and heritage Protestant, with Protes- 
ant ideals and principles permeating our Government 
and way of life.” The Presbyterians shelved this draft, 
but without repudiating the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed. But we are curious—and disturbed. The state- 
ment looks to us like a declaration that Protestantism 
is the established religion in the United States. Surely 
the Presbyterians, North or South, don’t believe that. 
They are too sincerely dedicated to the principle of 
separation of Church and State. But for our peace 
of mind we'd like to get an “ex cathedra” answer to 
calm us. Reply collect, of course. 


On Voting for “Our Own” 


| ecrpiny of the political art have long under- 
stood that the citizen, as he stands in the sovereign 
loneliness of a voting booth, tends to respond to a 
variety of appeals. Traditionally, these have been based 
in part on common bonds of national origin or religion. 
So much has this come to be accepted for a fact that 
the expert vote-getter is said to be one who succeeds 
in being (in a non-Pauline sense) all things to all men. 
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Several interesting examples of attempts to bolster 
a political candidate’s voting appeal along these lines 
appear in a new report from the Fund for the Republic's 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. His- 
torian Moses Rischin, in “Our Own Kind” (single copies 
free upon request to the Center, Box 4068, Santa Bar- 
bara, California), treats of voting by race, creed and 
national origin in our national elections. 
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New York’s polyglot and multinational population 
provided an especially fascinating laboratory for re- 
search on this topic. There, in the campaign of 1956, 
Jacob K. Javits, a Republican of Russian Jewish an- 
cestry, opposed Democrat Robert F. Wagner, a Catholic 
of German background, in a race for the senatorial chair 
vacated by retiring Sen. Herbert H. Lehman. 

During this campaign, an advertisement in the Day- 
Jewish Journal pointed to Mr. Javits as one who “has 
always stood on watch in Congress to ward off the 
blows of the enemies of the State of Israel.” If this blunt 
appeal to old-world ties did not surprise even the politi- 
cal novice, he might yet have registered a flutter of 
amazement over another ad in New York’s Irish Echo. 
That paper’s reading public found itself being impor- 
tuned to vote for the same candidate on the grounds 
that he “has fought and will go on fighting for” unifica- 
tion of Ireland and an end to Irish partition. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wagner had busied himself with a 
trip around the accepted “3-I circuit” of Ireland, Italy 
and Israel as a proof of his polyvalent devotion. And, 
lest another pocket of voters might feel slighted, his 
friends took an ad in the pages of a local Greek news- 
paper, Atlantis, to praise him as “a proven Philhellene,” 
and one who “has attended all our important religious, 
patriotic and fraternal functions.” Finally, to keep things 
properly balanced, Mr. Wagner also received acclaim 
in the Irish Echo as “a tested friend of the Gael,” while 
readers of Atlantis learned that his opponent was also 
“a great Philhellene” and a reader of the English page 
in that publication. 

If the preceding items leave one still doubtful about 


the problems inherent in a study of voting motivation, 
further proof of the hazards may be had from a glance 
at events in New York's neighbor, Massachusetts. There, 
in the same election season, Italian Catholic supporters 
of the Republican Presidential candidate, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, were voting for Democratic gubernatorial 
hopeful Foster Furcolo. Many Irish Catholic Democrats 
meanwhile split their tickets to back a Yankee Repub- 
lican, Sumner G. Whittier, for the same post. 

The moral behind these fascinating instances of the 
unexpected in voting behavior is one that sociologists 
have long emphasized. The man who pulls down a vot- 
ing lever or marks a ballot sheet is a composite of many 
allegiances and the meeting place of a host of interests. 
To take but one example: the “typical” American Cath- 
olic voter may be at the same time part of another 
minority group as a Negro or the descendant of German, 
Polish, Irish or Italian immigrants. By the same token, 
his socio-economic profile may be that of a laborer from 
the blighted wards of a large Eastern city, an ardent 
labor unionist dwelling in his own home in a Midwest- 
ern suburb, or even a wealthy rancher driving his air- 
conditioned Cadillac to the polls. 

Talk about the voting habits of such composite 
creatures is, then, at best a tricky business. Indeed, 
one may wonder whether even such a serious study as 
the Rischin report has made sufficient allowance for 
its complexities. Clearly, voters support a candidate 
with whom they feel a sense of identity. But most past 
evidence indicates that this sense is far more likely to 
spring from economic concerns than from sharing the 
same church pew with one of the candidates. 


Ironing Out a School Bus Law 


agrees Nelson A. Rockefeller has signed into law 
a bill which guarantees that, at long last, children 
in the nonpublic schools of New York State will share 
equally with other pupils in the State’s provision for 
free public transportation. The new measure restores a 
mandatory meaning to an earlier law, whose literal in- 
terpretation of permissiveness has been seized upon by 
some interests to keep Church-State nerves raw and 
tender. 

In 1938 the State Constitutional Convention, by a 
vote of 134-9, amended the basic education law to allow 
all school children to be transported by public carrier 
to and from any school in New York. The voters ap- 
proved this amendment in the following November. 
However, the administrative rules designed to put the 
transportation law into effect came to require that a 
parent appear in person to request bus service for his 
child. If his petition were voted down at the annual 
public meeting of the school-district board, the parent 
could appeal to the State Commissioner of Education. 
In practice it became almost routine that this official 
would instruct the district to honor the request. 

Every year this cumbersome process occasioned 
squabbles in some districts over philosophical and con- 
titutional issues that have long been settled in New 
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York by ballot and court decision. What was intended 
as a routine procedure often became a humiliating or- 
deal for parents. A right written into law was made to 
appear either as a special favor from the district or a 
prize to be struggled for each year anew. 

The new law, which takes effect in September, 1961, 
obliges school districts to provide transportation for all 
school children within defined geographical limits. 
Parents no longer need to make formal requests to 
school boards. When transportation is not provided by 
a district, the law now permits a direct appeal to the 
Commissioner of Education, who automatically enforces 
the request. 

While the State of New York is to be commended for 
this advance, the less desirable situation in most other 
States prompts certain reflections. 

it is not easy to appreciate the mentality—and often 
even the good faith—of those who claim that their op- 
position to the use of public funds for the transporta- 
tion of nonpublic school children is based on constitu- 
tional grounds. These people may have subjective rea- 
sons for opposing the extension of welfare benefits and 
police protection to children in such schools. They may, 
for instance, simply dislike the idea of parochial schools. 
However, when a bus bill is proposed in the Legislature 
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of Maine or Missouri or New Mexico or Washington, 
the cry they invariably raise is that the wall separating 
Church and State is under fire, i.e., that any such meas- 
ure violates the U. S. Constitution. 

Such an argument is all the more astounding in that 
there is nothing obscure or ambiguous about the con- 
stitutional status of the question. The one authoritative 
interpretation by that body charged with guarding our 
constitutional tradition has stood unchanged for 13 
years. In 1947 the U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 
right of New Jersey to provide bus transportation for 
its children in parochial and private schools. This de- 
cision is the famous Everson v. Board of Education, 
330 U. S. 1. 

The court likened school bus transportation to the 
fire and police protection offered without discrimina- 


tion to all children. The court declared that the New 
Jersey law merely implemented the compulsory educa- 
tion law by providing “a general program to help par- 
ents get their children, regardless of their religion, safely 
and expeditiously to and from accredited schools.” The 
court expressly stated that in its provision for the wel- 
fare of parochial school children, New Jersey had not 
breached the “wall” between Church and State. 

In the Everson decision the U. S. Supreme Court 
affirmed that a State may extend its welfare services to 


‘pupils in nonpublic schools without violating the Con- 


stitution. The example of New York's revised law poses 
a more sweeping question: Does not the equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the Constitution mean 
that a State must so extend its general benefits? One 
day, the court must answer this, too. 


Values in the Space Race 


Ww CONQUER SPACE? Practical minds often brush off 
the mastery of this forbidding environment as 
it it were no more than cosmic boondoggling or a game 
of “follow the leader” in which we or the Russians will 
be the first to encounter slimy little green men on Mar- 
tian meadows. 

From the short-range viewpoint, the current race 

into the unknown is politically and psychologically 
imperative. From the long-range point of view, man’s 
triumph over gravity, no less than the invention of 
the wheel or of writing, puts humanity on the thresh- 
old of a new era of history that will enlarge our hori- 
zons immeasurably. 
@ In our own century, the development of the airplane 
profoundly influenced the strategy of warfare. The only 
assumption compatible with our security is that the 
future of military power is inextricably linked to the 
art which is the junction point of today’s most advanced 
technology. That art is rocketry. Russia got there “fust- 
est with the mostest,” and her presumptive lead creates 
a threat of control which must not be disregarded. Con- 
trol of space holds a completely unexplored potential 
for control of the globe. To cite just one possibility: 
the nation which puts in orbit one deliverable megaton 
bomb, as Sen. Stuart Symington has observed, “literally 
holds the sword of Damocles over its adversaries.” 

As long, therefore, as we live in a world without 

law, we must achieve that slender measure of safety 
which comes from wedding military science to the ex- 
ploration of an environment which may provide war 
with its most dangerous dimension. We must either 
control space or be able to counter control by another 
power; in any event, we must master its difficulties. 
@ United States technological prestige has been appre- 
ciably dimmed by Russian successes in space. The 
USSR is not only enjoying its new role as the paladin of 
science; it is determined to play it boldly for every 
propaganda value that may accrue. The Soviets have 
literally hitched their wagon to the stars. After all, is 
there a better place to display one’s prowess than the 
open skies? 
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Prestige is defined as the power to command esteem. 
It is a prime psychological value rooted in brilliance of 
achievement. France and Red China are seeking pres- 
tige diligently: so are Russia and the United States. 
Why? Because prestige is the basis of world leader- 
ship. 

In today’s world, justifiably or not, space feats have 
become the primary symbol of world leadership and 
a criterion of ideological superiority. Russia uses every 
conquest of space as a compelling argument for the 
Communist way of life. Since the United States aspires 
to remain the leader of the free world and a strong locus 
of values for the uncommitted nations, the implications 
are clear. If we are in the race for space, we must not 
lag on the laps; technological prestige tends to create 
political power, just as scientific competence tends to 
produce military supremacy. 

We dare not neglect psychology, therefore, any more 

than we dare neglect physics. The world is no longer 
content to bow to affluence or be captivated by grants- 
in-aid or noble slogans. But it is powerfully drawn by 
a technology that springs from a way of life which 
promises to end want, injustice and inequality every- 
where. 
@ Of course, the basic and enduring justification for 
the thrust into space lies in its ability to increase scien- 
tific knowledge and contribute to the welfare of man- 
kind. As Wernher von Braun said on April 28: “This is 
a period of dynamic evolution which is pushing outward 
the horizons of human kowledge with explosive force.” 
The impulse toward that evolution comes from nothing 
more mysterious than human curiosity. But the desire 
to know is a tendency of our nature as radical as the 
instincts of self-preservation and procreation. In God’s 
design, it is what makes possible the material and 
spiritual advancement of the human species. Space 
may or may not be the last frontier, but it is certainly 
an endless frontier, whose margins fade forever as we 
move. Despite its formidable challenges, history coun- 
sels no other attitude toward it than optimistic expecta- 
tion. 
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TELEVISION: ALL SNARLED UP? — PART I—— 





Last of the Dead-Air Boys 


Robert T: Reilly 


HATS ALL THIS about people who discover a 

new life after their TV. sets blow out and are 

off for a month? Heck, we've never had tele- 
vision. As a matter of fact, our eight children think 
television is a city in Israel. (It’s not original but it’s 
apt. ) 

This state of affairs has placed me in a unique posi- 
tion as a critic of TV habits. Occasionally electronic 
images filter into my existence, but most of my research 
is based on casual comments by friends. Since we are 
a nation that is tolerant of minority groups and opin- 
ions, I'll venture to set down some of my opinions. 

Nearly every day I am questioned about my reactions 
to some television show. I reply cheerfully that I do not 
own a set. Many acquaintances, noting the shabby state 
of my attire, put this down to poverty, merely say “Oh,” 
and change the subject of conversation. More often 
people mumble guiltily: “Well, you’re smart.” Of course, 
they don’t really mean it. The most honest retort was: 
“Aha! You must be the last of the dead-air boys.” 


SIMON STYLITES, 1960 


Perhaps, dear reader, you have wondered how it 
feels to be a recluse from the world of dots which every 
passing airplane scrambles. How does one adjust to a 
career without channels? 

Surprisingly, I find that there are a number of people 
in my circle of square friends who have resisted the 
squat necessity. There is something of a pride and a 
camaraderie about them—like lovers of Bach and de- 
votees of Kahlil Gibran. My own pitfall is not pride (al- 
though I have the other vices in abundance) but a 
deep conviction that there is rarely anything on tele- 
vision that is worth swapping for a few good hours of 
almost any other activity. To prove this to yourself, just 
read a few pages of plot outlines in the current TV 
Guide. 

Viewers are frequently apologetic. They will say, “I 
don’t watch it very much,” but they never seem to miss 
a program. They estimate their viewing time at five or 
six hours a week when it is closer to fifteen or twenty. 
They claim to be selective but have either weak wills 
or warped critical faculties, for the selection is infre- 
quent and unwise. They aver that the habit wears off, 





Mr. Remy, father of eight children, has written a 
weekly “horror” TV show and a prize-winning series of 
radio programs. He is now Director of Public Relations 
at Creighton University, Omaha. 
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but like all embryonic things, it really expands and the 
thirst expands with it. 

It would be refreshing to meet someone who would 
say: “I watch it five hours a night, good or bad, and 
you go to blazes!” 

Just think of those fifteen hours or twenty hours of 
optical oblivion every week! A person could read any 
one of the greatest novels ever written—including War 
and Peace and Gone With The Wind. He could per- 
form some social, civic or church work, engage in some 
healthy sport or exercise, take an adult education course 
or write nasty articles. He might even arouse the art of 
conversation from its program-punctuated confusion. 
Maybe he could develop a hobby—like knitting, model 
airplanes or crystal sets. 

The dangerous period is that timeless moment be- 
tween the last bedtime story and the subsequent spurt 
of decision. 

“Should I read a book or get at that bank balance? 
Well, I'll just see what's on TV.” 

Let’s suppose that this viewer watches a one-hour 
variety show. It’s then 9:00 or 9:30 P.M. and he reasons 
that the evening is shot anyway, so he might as well 
watch the newscast. During the commercials he checks 
on the late movie and discovers that it is one of his old 
favorites, Hell's Angels, so he stays up, disappointed but 
rigid. 

Admittedly, there are good things on television. And, 
admittedly, it is everyone’s own business as to what en- 
tertains him. But—please—let’s not have that line about 
the educational benefits of the thing. These are few, and 
they are just about lost in the welter of soap and sage- 
brush. What few facts are presented are usually so 
sweetly palatable or so savagely dismembered that they 
have little meaning. If isolated items were the way to 
education, all formal schooling would be unnecessary. 

Many so-called educational programs are watered 
down or deliberately sensationalized so the sponsor will 
not produce yawns and vacant chairs and silent cash 
registers. Prime viewing time is rarely given to educa- 
tional programs. The hard-working colleges and uni- 
versities, with their faculty turned performers, are 
microwaves in the wilderness. Even while working for 
a university, I seldom hear anyone remark about what 
a fine educational program they caught last night. But 
I do hear so much about Matt Dillon and Peter Gunn 
and Jack Paar that I feel I know them personally. 

You can’t ignore the set once it’s in the house. In the 
first place, if you buy it just to ignore it, why spend the 
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money? And if you claim to read while it is on, it’s not 
only a waste of electrical current but a Fleisch-defying 
psychological feat. 

And don’t forget, dear viewer, every time you click 
off that set to do something else, two gray-flanneled 
specters leap to their feet on Madison Avenue and 
scream: “He turned off Rinty! What can we do to get 
him out of the garden and back to that tube?” And 
they'll do it, too, because they’re smarter at this type of 
thing than you are. I stayed for six weeks at a house 
where the set was on constantly. The only refuge (since 
I slept in a cold basement while waiting to purchase a 
house) was the bathroom and one chair in the kitchen. 
Lest the host worry about my physical condition, I 
chose the kitchen chair and tried to do some work of 
an evening. But every time I heard that magic phrase, 
“Drop those guns, you varmints!” I would pivot around 
for a peek and I didn’t get back until the placid hero 
had holstered his forty-fives and trotted into the sunset 
—accompanied, of course, by his horse. 

Perhaps my chief criticism is that it is such a passive 
type of entertainment. Like a chain smoker, the viewer 
is lulled into a state of dependence. Everything is piped 
to him. Even the dialing is becoming remote. A TV set 
would seem to be a perfect companion for an advanced 
stage of schizophrenia. The schizo has built his house, 
wall by wall, closed the door and turned on the set. He 
is at peace. Life is in the mahoghany box, and he is 
safe from all reality save this black-and-white state- 
ment. 

Television encourages in children and adults a crav- 
ing for continual visual excitement. Like the ancient 
Romans, they clamor for bigger and better circuses. 
And the end may be the same—Christians devoured by 
the cageful. Furthermore, to the Romans’ credit, they 
had to hustle for their seats and they occasionally 
twiddled their fatal thumbs. 

Along with the optic nerves, the esthetic sense also 
diminishes. Once or twice I have seen a wretched 
drama on television, one which would have sent me 
scowling and open-handed to a movie box office. The 
next day I have heard it praised. Being unwilling to 
admit that I am going mad, I can conclude only that 
the wretched drama must be good in relationship to a 
commonly poor lot. 

You say it keeps the family together? Better that the 
old man should be out with the boys. The family gath- 
ered around the TV set is hardly an illustration for 
Casti Connubii. About the only element of togetherness 
is when two stubby hands accidentally meet in the pop- 
corn bowl. Most owners admit that television sets dis- 
arrange decent social habits and the keeping of proper 
hours in their home lives. 

Similarly, most people recognize the dangers for 
children. Surveys report that the heaviest child view- 
ing is in an age group of five to six years old. These 
little characters watch television an average of four 
hours a day. It has also been calculated that children 
watch more of all types of programs—including adult 
programs—than do the adults. On an average night, 78 
per cent of the youngsters and teen-agers will be tube- 
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side. Most authorities think this is excessive. And these 
authorities are further concerned with the fact that, 
while youngsters are good critics of what they see, they 
watch it anyway. “They are repelled, appalled, of- 
fended, but fascinated.” And they imitate television 
more than they imitate any other entertainment 
medium. 

No need to dwell here on the suggestive costuming, 
brutality, crime and vapid heroes. Others have written 
about these shortcomings at great length. While I 
might agree with a lot of it, I claim the problem is 
deeper. There would be a very grave danger in watch- 
ing four hours of Bishop Sheen and Howdy Doody 
every evening. Or even on alternate evenings. 

Kids like the thing. They can eat more easily; there 
are no ushers to pester them, no stormy weather to 
deter them, no hard words to stumble over. It’s never 
too busy to talk with them. Mothers confess they use it 
as a baby sitter. 

Some parents challenge us with the charge that we 
are taking the cowards’ way out. Why not select the 
programs and discipline the children in the use of the 
set? Or can’t we control our children? 

You're darn right we can! As a matter of fact, one of 
them is proofreading these sheets (a trick she learned 
from her obscure literary pursuits), while a second 
daughter is pruning our three-foot peach tree. But why 
should we add another control in a household that has 
a surfeit of built-in problems? My wife and I have 
enough problems keeping up with the children now 
without worrying about what they should watch and 
if they are watching it and if they are neglecting their 
homework and if they are pale from lack of air and 
sunshine. 

Do you realize, dear reader, that 45 per cent of the 
television-owning fami- 
lies eat within viewing 
distance? One of my 
business associates sold 
his lovely dining-room 
table because the family 
uses nothing but TV 
trays for lunch and din- 
ner. His dining room 
looks like a café for 
messy midgets. 

Bedtime, too, becomes 
a problem. Junior is 
hustled off squalling that 
he has seen “Dracula” 
only four times. And, clever little rascal that he is, he 
suspects that Mom and Dad switch the set back on 
after he is bedfast. As one critic remarked: “He may be 
illiterate, but he’s not stupid!” The solution is often a 
portable set for Junior's bedroom. Then, like Pilate, the 
parents can wash the popcorn grease from their hands 
and assume that all is well above. 

Dissenters may inquire at this juncture: “But don’t 
your children feel left out, frustrated, when they cannot 
discuss television with their friends?” Who can gauge 
something like this? All I can say is that, if TV is the 
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only common bond capable of uniting our young 
people, we have a dismal future ahead. There are 
countless other topics, and a television program—even 
with adults—is pretty ephemeral. 

Besides, this fear of frustration is one of the most 
overworked excuses in the history of the modern era. 
Frustrations never hurt anyone, unless one succumbs to 
them. And employing television to work off some of 
these aggressions (via the violence and fantasy of that 
medium) is no solution. Let Junior kick a tin can or 
skin the cat and look down on this mixed-up universe 
of ours. 


ENSLAVED TO A MACHINE 


I can’t buy the argument that radio produced similar 
expressions of gloom when it arrived on the scene. This 
thesis, while true in part, neglects to state that there is 
a vast difference between the spoken word and the 
visual image. On radio Gina Lollobrigida would be 
dead! Soap operas, which were painful enough on 
radio, are nearly unbearable on television. Try watch- 
ing one sometime with the sound turned off. (After 
that, why not go all the way and turn off the picture? ) 
The visual image is much more demanding, much more 
influential. 

Then, too, so much of today’s programing is gro- 
tesque. People who are vocal or intellectual freaks have 
the stage. Men and women with little or no talent have 
headline shows, supposedly because they make the 
audience feel superior. Men weep on camera and fat, 
sloppy females pour out episodes from their abortive 
lives. Next we'll be torturing dwarfs and baiting bears. 

Will it get better? How can it in today’s competitive 
market? The sponsor remarks that there is no concrete 
evidence as to what is good or bad, but there is con- 
crete evidence about what people like and that is what 
he wants to invest in. The ad agent wants to hang onto 
the account, so he is not willing to experiment foolishly 
with the sponsor's money. And the management of the 
stations and the networks is not prepared to commit 
financial suicide. So the public comes to like what it 
gets, and the rating services convince the sponsors that 
they should give the viewers what they like. If the 
circle isn’t vicious, it is at least vexing. 

If a show with 22 million viewers is dropped be- 
cause a competing program has 28 million viewers, 
what chance is there for artistic presentations that will 
attract only 10 million? Before you start advancing the 
six or eight shows that were admirably performed last 
year, please place them in proper relationship to the 
thousands of idiot hours. 

Even the flagellated quiz scandals were more of a 
mechanical than a human failing. Suppose four con- 
secutive contestants stepped forth and blundered. Off 
would go the set. Thousands of dollars would click into 
oblivion. And how many people would follow a rivalry 
between two pedants? About as many as cherish such 
arguments in the learned journals. Rigging these pro- 
grams seems to be something of a regrettable necessity 
—a concession to public taste. And that goes for hirsute 
sandpaper, too! 
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One of the safe statements about television is that no 
one believes any of the foregoing criticisms apply to 
him. He fulfills his duty as a father, as a social and civic 
and religious human being, as a creature with intellect 
and will, and he never lets this inanimate object possess 
him. All he watches are his 23 favorite programs plus 
the news and an occasional fight, ball game or cricket 
tourney. 

Perched in his swiveling seat, the viewer drinks in all 
of this junk with a recklessness that would have amazed 
an Epicurean. He even accepts the commercials, like 
an old man tolerating gout. And to compound his ca- 
pacity for forbearance, he must now watch clients 
themselves performing in the commercials. The spon- 
sors of local businesses have somehow determined that 
these personal intrusions win them friends. All they do 
is age directors and shatter tubes. 

But the viewer continues to squint away. If he were 
to spend an equal amount of time at the movies during 
the week—say, attend five double features—his friends 
would think him insane. Critics are astounded at the 
length of the spectacular Ben-Hur, but any TV buff can 
take this much in stride any evening. Can so much 
viewing be good for anyone—except, of course, a bank- 
rupt opthalmologist? 

Final retort from opposition: “Well, if you are really 
upset and really a leader of thought, why don’t you get 
a set, watch it, and then send letters to stations and 
sponsors?” . 

Well, besides the fact that I am happy in my 20/20 
ignorance, I don’t see why every crusade needs to en- 
list the same recruits. And there are so many critical 
areas which need attention that it could become a full- 
time job. The American Indian needs medical and 
sociological help; the voters need to be recharged; the 
boy scouts need troop leaders; and there is a leak in our 
hot-water heater. 

No sir! Me, I’ve decided that the best-sized screen, 
as one wit put it, would be a six-foot Japanese screen 
placed right in front of the set. 


Wind in the Mountains 


Rushing and sniffing, nose to the ground, 

This wind is a raffish, lop-eared hound, 
Scattering pinecones in puppyish fun, 

Chasing young rabbits to scampering run; 
Rocking raccoons in their swaying elm— 

But failing entirely to overwhelm 

The leisurely porcupine . . . or shake 

The owl from her branch where she dreams awake. 
Baying and coursing through brake and tangle, 
His cold nose seeks each cornered angle 

Of fern-hidden fence where quail are huddled, 
Till at last, trail lost, and slightly muddled, 

He pants for sleep, lies down to rest, 

Stretching his paws toward the fire in the west. 
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TELEVISION: ALL SNARLED UP? — PART II 








This Business of Entertainment 


Wilkam T: Netter 


ORLD POLITICAL ACTiviTy is said to follow in 

\ x / the paths traced by the intellectual trends of 

approximately forty years ago. For example, 
Hitler’s fanatical understanding of the destiny of Ger- 
many followed the maps and charts drawn by students 
of geopolitics forty years before Mein Kampf. 

With the hope that our insights will not take forty 
years to have an effect, and with the trust that they 
will not get into the hands of fanatics, we must first, 
in this business of entertainment, think some difficult 
thoughts. If we can be patient for a few moments with 
a bit of quiet philosophizing, we might build a founda- 
tion on which we can stand as we face the many prac- 
tical problems of the entertainment industry. 

We are pulled in so many different directions in the 
20th-century crush that it is difficult to remember that 
there is only one direction that makes sense. We forget 
that there is but one basic insight into the truth that 
is important for us: the fact that God is, that we are, and 
that we are meant to be moving toward Him. We sel- 
dom advert to the fact that from this it follows that 
there is but one fundamental basis for the law of what 
is right and wrong in our actions. A thing is right for 
the individual or for society if it helps us to see the 
deep-down unity in things, if it heads us in the right 
direction, if it helps us to act in conformity with the 
truth. A thing is wrong if it smothers us the more in 
multiplicity, if it sets us gaily on the fascinating course 
to nowhere, if it disrupts us to the point that we forget 
our one important insight into the truth. 

One God, one purpose for us humans, one direction, 
one natural law. When you talk of a true religion you 
must talk of it in the light of these facts; when you 
talk of great lovers or of great men, they, too, must 
be judged in the light of these facts; when you talk 
seriously about art, or entertainment—or about any- 
thing for that matter—you must speak in the light of 
one God and the one direction toward Him. 

If, in this light, we talk seriously about entertain- 
ment, we must come up with a definition and we must 
arrive at some sort of a judgment about what is good 
and what is bad entertainment. 

What happens psychologically in the response to 
entertainment? A person faced with charming and 
splendid aspects of created existence finds himself af- 
fected first in his senses, then in his nervous system 





Mr. NETTER, @ young television executive, is presently 
a member of the new Program Practices Department at 
CBS. 
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and brain, and from the brain back to the nerves and 
the emotions. The responses to entertainment and to 
art are not different motions. The difference comes only 
in the degree of depth: how far into the person this 
response to the beautiful gets. Whether or not the 
brain sends the experience back down the nervous sys- 
tem or holds on to the experience to have it move his 
intellect and will is the whether or not of entertain- 
ment or art. 

Both are good in themselves. Both are legitimate 
ways by which we recreate and refresh ourselves on 
the difficult trek toward the truth. 


GOOD AND BAD ENTERTAINMENT 


Sometimes we are so worn out from the tensions of 
work and the humdrum demands of the day-in-day-out 
journey that we simply want to relax and respond al- 
most automatically to the refinements of reality that 
at times are so graciously presented to us. We simply 
want to hear a pretty girl sing a pretty song, or watch 
the funny incongruities in our fellow human beings, or 
let ourselves dream about the fantasies of fiction, or 
watch a magician pull a rabbit out of a hat. We watch 
and we are pleased with reality; we are relaxed and 
we have renewed strength and courage to take up our 
more serious challenge again. We have been enter- 
tained. This, of course, is appropriate and good. 

At other times there are leisure moments when we 
are not so worn out and when we may be ready to 
respond in a deeper way to the refinements of reality. 
We let ourselves experience the beautiful—the poetic, 
harmonious, splendid, noble aspects of existence. We 
listen to great music, or look at the symbolic rays of 
Rembrandt’s gold, or watch a great play, or listen to 
poetry, or we let ourselves feel the significant vibrations 
of the beautiful in human tragedy and sacrifice. We 
respond, but not with an automatic response. We have 
had to work, to use our minds to help arouse this richer, 
deeper experience within us. We are, of course, again 
pleased, relaxed, rejuvenated, but in the experience of 
art we are “re-created” in a fuller sense. We have con- 
sciously experienced the beautiful as symbolic of the 
truth. With aroused emotions we might even be so far 
moved as to become deeply aware of what we are about 
—the one truth, one purpose, one direction, one great 
and noble law of human life. At least in a confused way 
we become aware of and inspired by the nobility of our 
status as men. 

Perhaps at this point we should attempt a definition 
of art and entertainment. Art, in the sense we have been 
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discussing it, is man’s response to the beautiful refine- 
ments of reality, where, with some substantial degree 
of mental effort, he recognizes the beautiful as symbolic 
and he is deeply pleased, recreated and inspired. En- 
tertainment is man’s response to the beautiful refine- 
ments of reality where, with little mental activity and 
almost automatically, he is pleased, diverted and re- 
laxed. Although art, we might say, is a deeper experi- 
ence, since it carries us closer to the truth, entertain- 
ment is still a wonderfully necessary part of things, and 
sometimes most appropriate even for the most cultured 
of men. We should mention here again that the psycho- 
logical motion of art and entertainment is the same. 
Moreover, we should admit that, according to personal 
moods and personal needs, there is frequently the pos- 
sibility of one running over into the other, especially 
when we are considering the higher forms of entertain- 
ment and the less complicated forms of art. 


APPLICATION TO THE PRACTICAL ORDER 


If our drawn-out philosophizing has been at all worth- 
while, these few ideas should now be applicable to the 
practical demands of the entertainment business. We 
should be able to decide what kind of entertainment 
will “sell” over a long period of time without arousing 
the rancor of intelligent criticism. We should be able to 
decide what is good entertainment and what is not. 

In general, we might say that good entertainment is 
entertainment which is in conformity with reality. If 
we have said that entertainment is man’s response to 
the beautiful refinements in reality, then the refinements 
of reality that are offered to man for his response must 
themselves conform with reality. If the refinement does 
not conform with reality, it ceases to be a refinement 
and becomes instead a degradation of reality. 

First of all, therefore, there must be nothing offered 
for entertainment which contradicts the natural law, 
that is, the norms of rational, truly human life. A tele- 
vision program which is flooded with suggestive and 
salacious material, for example, is not good, because it 
is not truly relaxing for man in the sense that it helps 
him again to take up the challenges of normal life. 
Rather it is an unhealthy excitement which encourages 
escape from the happy but sometimes difficult demands 
of the natural law. 

Moreover, entertainment, if it is to be good, must not 
be boring. For example, a “western” in itself might be 
very good; it might even answer some very legitimate 
needs of the normal man; but to present hundreds of 
westerns, all with the exact same plots and with no con- 
sideration given to clever variations of plot and to clever 
characterizations, is bad. It is bad because it suggests 
that reality is dull and depressing—a distortion and deg- 
radation of true fact. Thus, the depression that results 
from one dull western after another far outweighs the 
relaxation they are capable of giving when not dull. 

Lastly, to be good, entertainment must possess a posi- 
tive kind of good taste. Music and dancing must be 
offered by people who, through their training and ex- 
perience, know what music and dancing are all about. 
Comedy should be controlled by people who can make 
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a distinction between incongruity and ridicule, between 
healthy satire on one hand and bitterness on the other. 
Drama should be logical and alive to the real excite- 
ment of life. Sentimentality, although some of it at 
times is fine, should not be harped on all afternoon and 
every afternoon. Why? Because all this saccharine slush 
is simply not true. Mystery dramas should follow sound 
rules for mystery dramas, and thought should be given 
to the development of characters and to subplots. 
Otherwise there is no mystery and reality is again de- 
graded. Personalities who host variety shows or quiz 
shows in a medium as intimate as television should be 
real people, not affected hams. Quiz shows themselves 
are fine so long as there is really a quiz. Variety shows 
are fine so long as the variety is exciting and planned 
with feeling and intelligence. Revlon’s Big Party could 
have been wonderful if it really had been a big party 
instead of a forced conglomeration of disparate per- 
sonalities who would never in the wildest dream have 
appeared on the same guest list. And on and on. 

Television is the most public, the most intimate, the 
most powerful communication medium the world has 
ever known. The television industry, as it stands today, 
must be directed by men who understand entertain- 
ment, men who are aware of the common sense and 
nobility of genuine human nature, men who understand 
the dangers of boredom and how to dispel it—men of 
almost unerring good taste. It must be directed by men 
who have a, deep understanding of entertainment be- 
cause they have a deep understanding of life. 





For Parents and TV Producers 


Due moderation in the use of television, pru- 
dence in admitting the children to viewing accord- 
ing to their different ages, a balanced judgment 
based on what has been seen before, and finally 
exclusion of children from what are in any sense 
improper spectacles: all these are the duties which 
weigh heavily on parents and on all engaged in 
education. 

We do not overlook the fact that the directives 
We have just given can sometimes produce serious 
difficulties and considerable inconveniences. The 
awareness of their roles as educators will often 
demand that parents give clear example to their 
offspring and also bid them deny themselves— 
not without some personal sacrifice—some _pro- 
grams they would like to see. But who thinks the 
burden on parents is too heavy when the supreme 
good of the children is at stake? 

In addition, it is essential that producers of 
television films take care not only to observe reli- 
gious and moral principles, but also to be particu- 
larly alert to the danger which the young may fall 
into if they are present at shows intended for 
grown-ups. 

From Miranda Prorsus, Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XII on Films, Radio and TV, Sept. 8, 1957. 
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Gunpowder, Treason and Plot 


Joseph Christie, S.J. 


[The London Economist is a reputable and widely read 
periodical. It publishes, for the use of journalists and 
others, a confidential newsletter named “Foreign Re- 
port.” The Feb. 11, 1960 issue of this newsletter con- 
tained an extraordinary bit of speculation, with all sorts 
of exciting “revelations” about the present activities of 
the Jesuits, under the title “The Vatican in the Détente.” 
Shortly after this little paper appeared, Fr. Joseph 
Christie, S.J., the well-known English Jesuit who is 
America’s London correspondent, happened to be stay- 
ing with us in New York after a tour of Lenten preach- 
ing engagements in Canada. We asked Fr. Christie to 
interpret the Economist newsletter for us.——Eb.] 


S LONG AGO as 1579 Fr. John Hay, one of the first 
Jesuits to return to Great Britain, wrote: “The 
word ‘Jesuit? was in everybody's mouth, and 

nothing else was heard at table, among the higher 
classes, in taverns, in the market place or in sermons. .. . 
The Jesuits were a new race of persons, far worse than 
the Papists. . . .” Far worse than the Papists they have 
remained in a certain type of British mind ever since. 
It is a tradition that dies hard. 

Every year on the Fifth of November, English youths 
have a great deal of fun lighting bonfires in which the 
effigy of a Dutchman called Guy Fawkes is burned. 
This is a harmless and possibly sublimating pastime 
concealing in its very innocence not a little of the lin- 
gering British malaise about the old Faith of their 
Fathers. 

The story is that the Catholics plotted to blow up the 
House of Commons in the 17th century and employed 
a Dutch mercenary called Guy Fawkes to do it. It has 
been argued that the Government was behind the plot 
in an effort to incriminate the Catholics and that it was 
rather the same sort of plot as the Reichstag fire of 
Hitler’s day. Be that as it may, the British tradition re- 
mains that the wicked Papists plotted to blow up the 
House of Commons and destroy whatever civil liberties 
there were at that time. 

As everyone knows, Fawkes was unlucky and the plot 
did not get as far as going up in smoke, but it has be- 
come part of the national history and its memory is 
kept alive by a children’s rhyme containing the words 
“Remember, remember the Fifth of November, gun- 
powder, treason and plot.” It is fondly believed that 
normal Englishmen do not do that sort of thing unless 
seduced by some subversive and evil influence. Seduced 
these Englishmen apparently were—by Jesuits. 

From that time on the Jesuits have never really had 
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a clean bill of health in Britain. The English historian 
Macauley gives as one of the most potent reasons for 
the revolt against Catholic King James II in the year 
1688 the fact that it was believed the Jesuits had 
smuggled a pseudo-heir to the throne into the royal 
palace concealed in a warming pan. As late as the 19th 
century, references to Jesuits as evil and subversive 
were quite common in contemporary literature. 

Today no serious writer would use the word Jesuit 
in an unqualified pejorative sense, but there have been 
recent indications, notably in a newsletter of inter- 
national fame, that Guy Fawkes, like Destry, rides again. 
The newsletter states bluntly that the Jesuits and the 
Soviets are working together to promote a modus 
vivendi between the Communist states and the Catholic 
Church, Jesuit concern in this matter is asserted to be 
due to their desire to restore freedom to Catholics 
under Communist domination in general, and means of 
communication between Jesuits in particular. 

Why other religious orders should not share this 
laudable aim is not stated, nor is any evidence, apart 
from the working of the collective, national subcon- 
scious, brought forward to prove it. It is blandly as- 
serted that the Jesuits are one of the most powerful 
policy-making influences in the Church and left at that. 
There is no reason why the Church should not hope 
for some alleviation of the miseries of Catholics behind 
the Iron Curtain or for any sensible move toward a 
more healthy state of affairs. It is the motivation at- 
tributed to the Church that is bad and the assertion 
that the Jesuits constitute some sort of agglomerated 
éminence grise that rouses old suspicions and fears. 

It is not easy to know what to make of all this. The 
Jesuit part is fairly susceptible of interpretation. To the 
British secular mind the Jesuit is the strong-arm man or 
enforcer of the Catholic Church. As Fr. John Hay re- 
marked hundreds of years ago, he is worse than a 
Papist. It is becoming clear that only the Catholic 
Church possesses the intrinsic qualities necessary to 
stand up to communism. Secularists, basing their value 
theories on social utility, know in their hearts that they 
do not have an apodictic argument even against apart- 
heid. It is inevitable that the moral stature of the 
Catholic Church will continue to grow and that, in 
time, she alone will be able to speak for the troubled 
conscience of the West. Should the “nuclear club” dis- 
solve and peace reign, moral leadership will surely pass 
to those who understand the nature of man and his 
destiny. As the newsletter puts it, the concept of power 
will be replaced by the concept of right. 
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This theory, born of a marriage between the tradi- 
tional Protestant view of history and the defeatism of 
the secularist who discerns no place for himself in the 
formative struggles of the future, attributes to the 
Church, not nobility of purpose, but the desire to 
emerge as a powerful world political force. The possi- 
bility that the United States might elect a Catholic 
President no doubt has great influence on this type of 
mind. In the newsletter under discussion it is pointed 
out that the Catholic Church in America is articulate 
and strong, while the Vatican is enormously wealthy. 
By implication the great wealth of the Vatican and the 
strength of the Church in America are connected. This 
in the mind of the secularist (and of many good Protes- 
tants) is a third force to be dreaded. Secularists and 
Protestants alike fear the emergence of a resurgent 
Catholic Church, which to their mind would be op- 
posed to democracy, the nonconfessional state and the 
pluralist society. Eventually there would be no third 
force, because the Church would dominate the Ameri- 
can mind. 

Much notice has been taken of Mr. Tom Truman’s 
book, Catholic Action and Politics (Georgian House, 
Melbourne), which sets out to prove that the Church 
sought to dominate the Australian Labor Party. The 
author’s conclusion that it is impossible for a Catholic 
to be a member of the Church and a loyal Australian 
citizen at the same time echoes a British point of view 
as old as the origins of the Whig supremacy. 

It is unlikely that the average Britisher would ever 
quarrel deeply with the Catholic Church on dogmatic 
grounds. The age when Protestants knew the main 
theological differences between themselves has long 


passed. It is the fashion to regard points of theology as 
unimportant. But he could be roused to suspect that 
the Catholic Church is capable of making a subtle move 
against his civil liberties, despite the fact that he ad- 
mires the discipline of the Church and recognizes the 
anarchy of Protestantism. The seeds of this oxymoronic 
view were planted at the Reformation and the plant 
has grown through centuries of badly written history. 

The Manchester Guardian, generally taken to be a 
sensible paper, followed the newsletter with an article 
in March by Miss Sylvia Sprigge, which elaborated the 
Jesuit scare. Miss Sprigge did not agree in every detail 
with the more esoteric newsletter. It seems to her that 
the present Pope is a reactionary who does not want 
any contact with the Eastern Churches. With this the 
Jesuits are reported to agree. For some odd reason the 
Jesuits are reported to have instructed their confréres in 
England to approach younger members of the Govern- 
ment with a view to influencing them against the wel- 
fare state. How this is to help the rapprochement with 
the Soviets is not further explained. Perhaps Miss 
Sprigge thinks that the Jesuit never lets his right know 
what his left is doing. The article does, however, let 
one important cat out of the bag. Miss Sprigge denies 
the truth of the report contained in the newsletter of 
Jesuit journeys to Moscow and boldly traces such re- 
ports to the Italian Communist newspapers. The fact 
that a reputable newsletter would convey information 
to its readers from such a source speaks for itself. 

The Jesuit myth will be a long time in dying. There 
is very little we can do about it at present beyond get- 
ting on with our work and trying to appear a little less 
sinister than nature has made us. 





Eyewitness to History 


Marine as I stepped across the street from the hotel 
to the American Embassy. “There will be more 
dead today than the 115 killed on April 19th.” 

Thank God, the Marine was only half-right. He 
had correctly sensed that the resentment of the Korean 
people against their corrupt and tyrannical Govern- 
ment had reached the explosive point and that before 
the day was out the tarnished hero of Korean inde- 
pendence, President Syngman Rhee, would either re- 
sign or shed more Korean blood. 

What the young Marine did not know was that the 
Korean army, whose 15th Division did a magnificent 
job of maintaining order without bloodshed and which 
was clearly in sympathy with the revolt, had issued 
orders that the soldiers should fire only if attacked. 


S EOUL, April 26——“This is it, Father,” said a young 





Fr. MAssE, s.J., associate editor, sent this report by tape- 
recorder from Seoul, which he visited as a member of 
the Bishops’ Catholic Relief Services study-tour. 
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They did fire as crowds of young Koreans, mostly high 
school and college students, swarmed all over the tanks 
that had been drawn up along Sejong-no to protect the 
National Assembly and block the way to the President's 
home, but they fired into the air or shot blanks. 

The crowds ran, and as I watched them from the 
roof of the Embassy, dreading the bloodshed that 
seemed inevitable, I heard an official exclaim: “Look, 
nobody is falling.” And nobody did fall. Within a mat- 
ter of minutes the youngsters had reformed their ranks, 
their faces flushed with passionate determination, and 
had resumed their march toward the National Assembly. 

At that moment, about 10:30 on this sunny, lovely 
morning, word spread on the roof that the Commander 
in Chief of the UN forces in Korea, Gen. Carter B. 
Magruder, had just arrived at the Embassy and was 
in conference with Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy. 
Ten minutes later, they left by auto for President Rhee’s 
home. They were cheered by the crowds as their car 
made its tortuous way down Ulchi-ro. 
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Suddenly clouds of mimeographed sheets were re- 
leased from the Embassy root and fluttered down into 
the street. Here, as the revolution was sweeping to a 
climax, is what our Embassy told the Korean people: 

The U. S. Embassy is watching with deepening 
concern the anguish of this nation. We fully sup- 
port the efforts being made to maintain law and 
order in Seoul and other cities. There is an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Korean population to support 
the authorities in maintaining order. There is an 
equally deep obligation on the part of the authori- 
ties to understand the sentiment of the people and 
to take immediate adequate action to meet justifi- 
able grievances. All measures, by demonstrators and 
authorities alike, must be adequate to maintain law 
and order as well as to provide justice and to pro- 
duce real forthright solutions. This is no time for 
temporizing. 

{ had scarcely finished reading the leaflet when the 
great news came. The Ambassador and General Mag- 
ruder had been gone scarcely twenty minutes when 
the announcement was made over the radio that Presi- 
dent Rhee had declared the March 15 elections invalid 
and had pledged new elections. There was no way of 
knowing at the time whether his decision had been 
made before or after the arrival of the Americans (ac- 
tually, he made it a few minutes before the Americans 
arrived ), but the Koreans saw a connection. 

A crowd quickly gathered before the Embassy, a 
friendly, cheering crowd, and their shouts and songs 
were answered by clapping hands and happy faces in 
the Embassy windows. It was a proud moment for 
Americans. The performance was repeated about a half- 
hour later, when the Ambassador and the General, both 
smiling, stepped out of their car at the Embassy door. 

An important development occurred on Saturday, 
April 23, when the Federation of Korean Trade Unions 
sent an open letter to its quarter-million members de- 
nouncing both political parties, severing all ties with 
them, and calling for the whole Assembly to resign as 
well as for the resignation of the Vice President-elect, 
Lee Ki Poong. For a trade union movement that had 
been not much more than a puppet of the Rhee Gov- 
ernment, this was regarded as a decisive break. 


A DETERMINED OPPOSITION 


The students now had the support of one of the few 
organized groups in the country. What made the state- 
ment particularly effective was its frank concession that 
the Rhee Government reflected a moral weakness in 
the Korean people. The tyranny and corruption of the 
Government would not have been permitted to exist if 
groups such as the labor union had had the courage to 
risk the dangers of opposition and stand up for what 
they knew was right and true. Thus was reinforced the 
basically moral character of the student revolt. This 
moral character was further confirmed a few days later, 
when on the afternoon and evening of April 25th the 
professors of Korean colleges and universities demon- 
stated in a peaceful and dignified way against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Americans should not be misled by what happened 
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here. Some of the foreign representatives of the Rhee 
Government attempted to corrupt world opinion by 
attaching the Communist label to the student demon- 
strations. They were able to do this the more easily be- 
cause on April 19 the students burned the headquarters 
of the Anti-Communist League, whose members are 
known here as the “Leather Jackets.” What most Amer- 
icans did not know was that the Anti-Communist 
League was a Government creature that was anti-Com- 
munist in just about the same sense as Hitler’s Storm 
Troopers were anti-Communist. Every Korean is per- 
suaded that the League’s chief function was to furnish 
gangsters and strong-arm men to do the Government's 
dirty work. Perhaps there were among the students a 
few Communists, trying to exploit something they did 
not start, but this student revolt was a high-minded 
affair from start to finish. As a Korean priest who is 
close to student organizations told me, the kids who 
arose against Rhee are the flower of Korean youth. In- 
cidentally, many of them would not have been out on 
the streets if they hadn’t had the permission and even 
the encouragement of their parents. 

Through one of those lucky circumstances journalists 
dream about, I had left early on the morning of the 
25th—after a restless night disturbed by bursts of gun- 
fire—to visit Sogang College, which the American Jesuits 
opened on April 18th. The western part of the city, 
where the college is located, was quiet, but someone 
in the car noticed that no buses or taxis were running 
and that everybody seemed to be walking. After a brief 
tour of the magnificent new building, we set out for 
a rendezvous with the rest of the Bishops’ Catholic 
Relief Services tour. 


INSURRECTION STALKS THE STREETS 


At the Sodaemun Rotary, we rode straight into the 
jaws of the revolution. A squad of soldiers huddled 
over an emplacement of machine guns, and other sol- 
diers at “port arms” lined the street. What added to 
the ticklishness of our situation was the presence in 
our group of a priest-photographer, who was busily 
making a movie of the scene. Our driver asked the 
sergeant whether we could get through. Unsmiling but 
not unfriendly, he told us to go ahead. We passed the 
gutted home of Lee Ki Poong, around which a crowd 
of students were swarming; we met two large groups 
of students parading through the street under the ner- 
vous eyes of soldiers; we came to the square in front 
of the City Hall, where a large contingent of troops was 
blocking access to the building. The marching students 
flowed around our car, holding up their thumbs in a 
sort of victory salute. Nobody bothered our photog- 
rapher as he continued to shoot pictures. 

In a few minutes, which seemed much longer, we 
reached our rendezvous, but we found there only part 
of our Catholic Relief Services party. The rest had been 
confined by U. S. Embassy officials to their quarters in 
American Embassy Compound Number 2. We also 
learned that the Embassy had called to warn the leader 
of our tour that we were to stay off the streets. For those 
of us who visited Sogang College, this warning, fortu- 
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nately, was too late to be of any help. It also did not 
discourage a number of others from walking from their 
hotel to the cathedral to offer Mass. 

As in all revolutions, there is a possibility that this 
one may not achieve its high aspirations. If it does 
achieve those aspirations, however, April 26, 1960 will 
be forever known in history as the true Korean Inde- 
pendence Day. To have lived through it was a thrilling 
and privileged experience. One can only pray that the 
Korean people, who have suffered so much in this 
century, will now have a chance to build a free and 


Throughout these troubled days the Red China and 
the North Korea radios have been exhorting the South 
Koreans to revolt, not only against President Rhee, but 
also against the Americans. They were told hour after 
hour that the American way had failed in Korea and 
that the time had come to try the Communist way. The 
cheering crowds before the American Embassy fur- 
nished assurance that in their struggle against corrup- 
tion and tyranny the Korean people had not weakened 
in their hatred of communism. For the first time in a 
decade there are only light, fleecy clouds in the Korean 





happy democratic life. 


sky. 





BENJAMIN L. Masse 


AMERICA Balances the Books 
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American historians assert that more 
accurate and more readable history is 
being published today than ever be- 
fore. It is likewise said that the Ameri- 
can people are reading more about their 
own political and cultural evolution 
than in past decades. 

The book magazine American Heri- 
tage, for example, now has a circulation 
of 330,000. The American Heritage 
Book of the Pioneer Spirit, edited by 
the editors of American Heritage 
(Simon & Schuster. $12.95), contains 
an inspirational text of 150,000 words 
prepared by Richard Ketchum and 
Allan Nevins, and about 500 spectacu- 
lar illustrations. 


The U. S. Scene 


Thomas D. Clark’s comprehensive 
Frontier America (Scribner. $10) traces 
the westward migration from 1750 to 
1890. John A. Caruso’s The Appalachi- 
an Frontier (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.75) is 
a fresh and stimulating interpretation 
of a more limited area where wilder- 
ness problems were first encountered by 
our daring ancestors. 
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James D. Horan’s The Great Ameri- 
can West (Crown. $10) is packed with 
650 wonderful illustrations of battles, 
prairies and, of course, the Grand Can- 
yon, A superior book in every way is 
a new illustrated edition of Lewis 
Henry Morgan’s Indian Journals, -1859- 
62, edited by Leslie A. White and 
Clyde C. Walton (U. of Michigan 
Press. $17.50). 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant went South 
and proved himself a first-class leader 
of men. Bruce Catton’s appealing 
Grant Moves South (Little, Brown. 
$6.50) is the second of three volumes 
on the Civil War commander which 
admirably fulfills Allan Nevins’ demand 
that history have not only gusto and 
style but pay attention to personal mo- 
tivation and initiative—Grant at Vicks- 
burg, for example. 

Lincoln and the Civil War, edited 
by Courtlant Canby (Braziller. $5) 
brings together a series of astute quo- 
tations from the works of many Lin- 
coln authorities on the war years and 
President Lincoln’s major contributions 
to ultimate victory. Bell I. Wiley and 
Hirst Milhollen’s illustrated They 
Who Fought Here (Macmillan. $10) 
is vividly concerned with the human- 
interest story of Johnny Reb and Billy 
Yank. 

Harry V. Jaffa’s Crisis of the House 
Divided (Doubleday. $6.50) is a schol- 
arly analysis of the divergent political 
philosophies expounded by Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas in pre-war 
days. Jay Luvaas’ The Military Legacy 
of the Civil War (U. of Chicago Press. 
$5.95) searchingly probes the signifi- 
cance of the war for the present and 


the future. Nash K, Burger and John 
K. Bettersworth’s South of Appomat- 
tox (Harcourt, Brace. $5.75) ably re- 
counts the bleak adjustments that con- 
fronted ten Confederate leaders in the 
impoverished Reconstruction era. 

World War II is second in interest 
only to the Civil War period. Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s The Liberation of the 
Philippines (Atlantic—Little, Brown. 
$6.50) brilliantly recaptures the sharp 
thrust of the American spirit in the 
messy follow-through sequel to the Bat- 
tle of Leyte Gulf. This is Volume XIII 
of Morison’s epic “History of U. S. 
Naval Operations in World War II,” 
the next to the last volume in a memo- 
rable series. 

Thaddeus V. Tuleja’s Climax at Mid- 
way (Norton. $3.95) is a very brief ac- 
count of the victory that allegedly 
doomed Japan. Arnold S. Lott’s Most 
Dangerous Sea (Naval Institute. $6) 
covers mine-warfare operations of our 
Navy in World War II and Korea. It is 
a first-rate narrative, replete with en- 
thusiasm and hazardous achievement. 





Every six months America casts 
an eye back over the flood of books 
which have just been published. 
Most of the books mentioned here 
have been reviewed at some length 
in our weekly issues. However, we 
have added other titles here, too. 
Our heartfelt thanks go to the com- 
pilers of this semiannual roundup. 
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Command Decisions, edited by Kent 
Roberts Greenfield (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.95), impartially examines 20 of the 
most crucial and controversial deci- 
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FAITHFUL SERVANT 


Claude de la Colombiere, S.J. 


The Retreat Notes and Letters of 
Blessed Claude de la Colombieére, 
S.J., translated and edited by Fr. 
William J. Young, S.J. Companion 
volume to the life of Blessed Claude 
(Perfect Friend) by Georges Guit- 


ton, S.J., also translated by Father = 


Young. $6.50 





HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Sister D. J. Van Hoogstrate 


Realists and Idealists: A Catholic 
Interpretation, is the sub-title of this 
timely analysis of the pros and cons 
of political realism in the light of the 
principles of natural law, the pro- 
nouncements of the theologians and 
experts in international ethics. A 
scholarly but very readable analysis 
by the Dean of Webster College. 

$6.25 
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sions of World War II, including the 
fateful decision to use the atom bomb. 

Richard Walsh’s Charleston’s Sons 
of Liberty (U. of South Carolina Press. 
$4.25) is regional history at its best. 
Attention is directed to such patriotic 
and influential artisans and mechanics 
as Christopher Gadsden, who resolutely 
opposed Great Britain during the early 
years of the Revolutionary cause. 

The first volume of The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, edited by Leonard 
W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell Jr. 
(Yale U. Press. $7.50), covers the peri- 
od 1706-1734 and will be followed by a 
series of several dozen similar volumes 
bringing together the wisdom and 
prophetic vision of one of the greatest 
of Americans. Fred J. Cook’s What 
Manner of Men (Morrow. $5) provides 
an attractive roundup of forgotten 
heroes of the American Revolution, such 
men as Allan McLane, the first great 
cavalryman of the Revolution. 


19th Century, U. S. A. 


William H. Goetzmann’s Army Ex- 
ploration in the American West, 1803- 
1863 (Yale U. Press. $6.50) is a heart- 
warming account of Army exploits in 
surveying and mapping the vast area 
between Great Salt Lake and the Mexi- 
can border. Richard Dillon’s Embarca- 
dero (Coward-McCann. $4.75) will set 
your pulse racing with true sea adven- 
ture stories from San Francisco, fabu- 
lous gateway to the Pacific. 

Charles Johnson Post’s The Little 
War of Private Post (Little, Brown. 
$6.50) records for posterity one sol- 
dier’s complaints about the food and 
plumbing in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War. Richard B. Hovey’s John 
Jay Chapman: An American Mind (Co- 
lumbia U. Press. $6.50) probes the 
bizarre career of a crusader and critic 
who veered sharply from liberalism in 
the direction of reactionary bigotry. 

Henry F. May’s The End of Ameri- 
can Innocence (Knopf. $5.75) asserts 
very engagingly that Americans began 
to take a less childish and more realistic 
view of life long before 1920, if that is 
any consolation to you. The new Uni- 
versity of Michigan History of the 
Modern World offers two volumes in 
the American field. Michael Kraus’ The 
United States to 1865 (U. of Michi- 
gan Press. $7.50) is hurried and un- 
even, while Foster Rhea Dulles’ The 
United States Since 1865 (U. of Mich- 
igan Press. $7.50) is superficial but 
notably successful in capturing the 
dynamic, restless spirit of the past cen- 
tury. 

Another kind of pioneering is zest- 
fully portrayed in Roland Wells Rob- 
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Witnesses of the 
Gospel 


Henry Panneel. Episodes in the life 
of Christ as seen and experienced by 
some person who was actually there. 
With unusual insight and delicacy of 
feeling, the author adapts himself to 
the character of each witness, rang- 
ing from simplicity and delightful 
humor to lyricism and pathos. $3.75 


The Holy Spirit and 
the Art of Living 


J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M. This new work 
treats of the formative work of the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost and shows 
the kind of help needed in various 
circumstances by those who take our 
Lord as their model. $2.35 


Sacramental Prayer 


Conrad Pepler, O.P. How liturgical 
prayer leads to the perfection of 
soul for which every Catholic prays, 
is demonstrated in this latest of 
Father Pepler’s contributions to a 
better understanding of Christian 


life. $2.75 


The Quest for God 


Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. A masterly 
application of the principles of the 
Rule of St. Benedict to the problems 
of today. A new presentation of the 
same great principles so admirably 
expounded by Dom Marmion. $3.25 


Live Your Vocation 


Paulo Provera, C.M. The whole ques- 
tion of vocation, the religious vows 
and their significance, the day-to-day 
problems of community life, are all 
here discussed by an author with 
long experience and whose original 
work has had widespread acclaim on 
the continent. $3.75 
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At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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A wealth of 
fine reading 


from the world 
of Catholic 
thought and 
> 4el-al ala) 


THE IRISH 
> STORY 


A Survey of Irish History and 
Culture. 

By ALICE CurTAYNE. The rich 
stream of Irish culture — from 
the Golden Age and the Viking 
invasion down to the 20th cen- 
tury — is excitingly reviewed in 
this popular history. Illustrated. 
$3.95 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF GOD 


By HEnrRI DE LuBac, S. J. Here 
are the ripe conclusions of the 
great French theologian’s philo- 
sophical speculations on the 
problem of the existence of 
God. $3.95 


LITURGY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


By JACQUES and RAISSA 
MARITAIN. The world-renowned 
scholar and his wife discuss the 
intimate relationship between 
communal worship and the 

interior life. $2.95 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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bins’ and Evan Jones’ Hidden America 
(Knopf, $5). Amateur archeology is a 
popular new hobby. Robbins got his 
start by finding and excavating the 
site of Thoreau’s home. 

The Jim Bishop impact on the writ- 
ing of history is still strong. The Gold- 
en Age of American History, edited 
by Frank Freidel (Braziller. $7.50), of- 
fers generous selections from the writ- 
ings of the great literary historians of 
the 19th century. Arthur Bernon Tour- 
tellot’s William Diamonds Drum 
(Doubleday. $5.95) ably pinpoints 
April 19, 1775, the day of Lexington 
and Concord, Frank X. Tolbert’s The 
Day of San Jacinto (McGraw-Hill. 
$4.75) is a well-written account of a 
small battle that had the acquisition 
of Texas as one of its profitable con- 
sequences, 

Thomas P. Neill’s 1859 in Review 
(Newman. $2.75) helps us to under- 
stand not only the world of Charles 
Darwin and Karl Marx but the world 
of today. Allen Churchill’s The Year 
the World Went Mad (Crowell. $4.95) 
refers nostalgically to the Babe Ruth, 
high jinks era of 1927—just prior to the 
Great Depression. Robert V. Bruce’s 
1877: Year of Violence (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$5) objectively recalls the year when 
American society was seriously threat- 
ened by revolution—one of the violent 
by-products of the Panic of 1873. Cor- 
nelius Ryan’s The Longest Day: June 6, 
1944 (Simon & Schuster. $4.95) is an 
excellent journalistic account of terror 
and heroism on D-Day Normandy 
beaches. Richard P. Stebbins’ The 
United States in World Affairs: 1958 
(Harper. $6) presents a clear and in- 
formative picture of such complicated 
events as the dispatch of American and 
British troops to Lebanon and Jordan. 


Past Events in Europe 


European history this season em- 
braces a wide time span. First in 
chronological order is Edith Simon’s 
The Piebald Standard (Little, Brown. 
$5), a scholarly review of the varying 
fortunes of the powerful Order of the 
Knights Templar, which, amazingly, 
was suppressed with the greatest of 
ease in 1312. Francis Leary’s The 
Golden Longing (Scribner. $5.95) is a 
sophisticated and authoritative treat- 
ment of the dangerous age of Joan of 
Arc, René and Marguerite of Anjou, 
and Richard III. 

Garrett Mattingly’s deservedly popu- 
lar The Armada (Houghton Mifflin. $6) 
presents another savage era, the 16th 
century, with great skill and verve. The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada was one 
of the key events in European and 


world history. J. A. Williamson’s The 
English Channel (World. $6) is salty 
and delightful in every respect. It is the 
first book on the Channel and a fascinat- 
ing survey of the role it played in the 
development of English life and history. 

Cyril Falls’ The Great War (Putnam. 
$5.95) is a well-balanced and absorbing 
account of World War I, which, inci- 
dentally, left as many millions of casu- 
alties as World War II. The second of 
ten volumes of The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, splendidly edited by 
Lucy S. Sutherland (U. of Chicago 
Press, $12), contains more than a hun- 
dred hitherto unpublished letters writ- 
ten by Burke and addressed to the elo- 
quent Irishman in the years 1768-1774. 


Church History 


Ecclesiastical history is represented 
by quite a few notable works, four of 
them by Jesuits. The Meaning and 
Matter of History, by M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.50), 
is one of the best Christian humanist 
interpretations of history in our day. 
It ranges critically through a vast liter- 
ature extending from St. Augustine to 
Toynbee while holding fast throughout 
to the full content of the illuminating 
Christian vision. Popes Through the 
Ages, by Joseph S. Brusher, S.J. (Van 
Nostrand. $14.95), contains nearly 300 
one-page biographies of all the Popes 
and is beautifully illustrated. 

Henri Daniel-Rops’ The Church in 
the Dark Ages (Dutton. $10) is the 
second in a series of eight volumes 
of Church history to be translated into 
English. It combines scholarship and a 
remarkable narrative style, covering 
the period of the migration of nations 
and the extraordinary success achieved 
by Catholic missionaries in winning in- 
vading tribes for Christ. Tata Vasco, 
by Paul L. Callens, S. J. (Loyola [New 
Orleans] U. Press. $3), recalls the 
heroic accomplishments of Bishop Vas- 
co, who was originally sent out to Mex- 
ico in 1530 by Queen Isabella to inves- 
tigate charges of Indian exploitation. 

Pearl Hogrefe’s The Sir Thomas 


-——The Best Five—— 
Charleston’s Sons of Liberty 
by Richard Walsh 


The English Channel 
by J. A. Williamson 


The Meaning and Matter of History 
by M. C. D’Arcy 

The Church in the Dark Ages 
by Henri Daniel-Rops 


Vatican Diplomacy 
by Robert A. Graham 
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Air . 


WE ARE PLEASED TO 
ANNOUNCE THE LONG 
AWAITED PUBLICATION OF 


THE 


SCIENCE 


OF THE 
CROSS 


by Edith Stein 


Translated by Hilda Graef 


This is the last work of Edith Stein. 
It is the first of her major works to 
be translated into English. Sub-titled, 

A Study of St. John of the Cross, the 
book offers St. John in the unity of his 
being as it is expressed in his life and 
work. As the last testament of Edith Stein, 
who was herself to be perfected by the 
painful science of the Cross in the gas 
chamber at Auschwitz, it becomes more: a 


spiritual confession of the author's last days. 


at all bookstores $4.75 





thy REGNERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ast. Va >. — afr 





More Circle (U. of Illinois Press. $5.75) 
analyzes the major ideas discussed by 
England’s witty Lord Chancellor and 
his cosmopolitan friends, Walter H. 
Peters’ The Life of Benedict XV (Bruce. 
$4.50) is a highly perceptive study of 
the Pope who ably guided the Church’s 
difficult course in World War I days. 
In a class by itself is Vatican Diplo- 
macy: A Study of Church and State on 
the International Plane, by Robert A. 
Graham, S.J. (Princeton U. Press. 
$7.50). It is above all else a master- 
piece of clarification with respect to the 
historic evolution of ecclesiastical di- 
plomacy and the controversial issue of 
Church-State relations today. 


A Salad of History Books 


And now for a few last-minute sug- 
gestions in many fields. E. Arnot Rob- 
ertson’s The Spanish Town Papers 
(Macmillan, $4) dips into the accum- 
ulation of ships’ papers and letters that 
were captured by the British during 
the American Revoution and are now 
on view in Jamaica, Kurt Schubert's 
The Dead Sea Community (Harper. 
$3.75) is a reliable introduction to the 
proper meaning of the Qumran texts 
which so excited scholars a few years 
ago. Theodore Ropp’s War in the Mod- 
ern World (Duke U. Press. $10) con- 
trasts yesterday’s wars, when geography 
was the heart of strategy, and possible 
future conflicts, which, with such mod- 
ern weapons as guided missiles, will 
minimize geographical considerations. 

Peter Fleming’s The Siege At Peking 
(Harper. $4) is a thrilling account of 
the dogged defense put up by Euro- 
pean and Chinese Christians when at- 
tacked by Boxer and Imperial troops 
in 1900. Raymond A. Dart’s Adven- 
tures With the Missing Link (Harper. 
$5) will give you complete informa- 
tion on the group of man-apes called 
Dartians. R. R. Palmer’s The Age of 
the Democratic Revolutions: A Political 
History of Europe and America, 1760- 
1800 (Princeton U, Press, $7.50) is a 
richly rewarding examination of the 
similarities and differences of the pow- 
erful revolutionary movements of the 
18th century. A Concise History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
by John S. Reshetar fr (Praeger. $6), 
makes quickly available a lot of valu- 
able information on the party’s long 
struggle for power. Arthur Bryant’s 
Triumph in the West (Doubleday. 
$6.95) is the second volume based on 
the diaries of Lord Alanbrooke, British 
Chief of Staff in World War II. Candid 
criticisms are leveled at Eisenhower, 
Bradley and even Montgomery. 

Joun J. O'Connor 








Educators in all fields 
are praising 


THE CATHOLIC 
DIMENSION IN 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


by Justus George Lawler 


"This book is literate, witty, and puts 
its finger directly on the problem." 
—Rev. Gerard Sloyan, Chairman 
Dept. of Religious Education 
Catholic University of America 


"If you want a text for the spiritual and 
intellectual exercises of an educational 
retreat, this is your book. It makes me 
wish for three words, adequate, tran- 
scendent, irresistible, by which to com- 
mend it. Its questions, its answers, its 
comparisons and recommendations are 
all eminently vital and can be equally 
vitalizing." 
—Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., 

President 

St. Mary's College 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


"In his critique of Catholic scholarship 
in contemporary America, Mr. Lawler 
is more profound and, in the end, more 
constructive than his recent predeces- 
sors. He criticizes often and incisively; 
but his constant aim is to dissolve the 
tarnish, not to corrode the gold." 
—Rev. Cyril Vollert, $.J., Dean 
Faculty of Theology 
St. Mary's College, Kansas 


"No educator, no creative artist what- 
ever his métier, should miss this en- 
counter with the mind of a true Chris- 
tian humanist as he clarifies the intel- 
lectual vocation and the mission of the 
Catholic scholar." 


—Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 
Poet 
Marquette University 


"This book is valuable because it deals 
penetratingly with urgent realities — 
psychological realities rather than sta- 
tistical ones —in a courageous, frank, 
and constructive spirit." 


—Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


Professor of English 
St. Louis University 


Preface by 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


$3.95 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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FICTION 


Shortly after the annual National Book 
Awards were presented in March, 
Harry Scherman, chairman of the board 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, issued 
a statement on the plight of fiction in 
the United States. The gist of his re- 
marks was that the American public is 
“losing interest” in fiction. He based 
this conclusion in part on the percent- 
age of acceptance by BOMC members 
of fiction titles; that statistic did pro- 





vide him with a handy norm. It is, 
however, a somewhat misleading norm, 
for it bypasses an important factor: 
the distinction between those who read 
fiction and those who want to keep 
novels as at least a semipermanent 
possession. 

The conclusion, therefore, is not so 
much that the reading public has “lost 
interest” in fiction as that there have 
been relatively few novels in the recent 
past that have promised any permanent 
value. One test of this can be made 
by asking yourself a simple question: 
how many out of the current harvest 
of novels would you be tempted to re- 
read? I myself can easily conceive re- 
reading The Nun’s Story (in fact, I did 
—for critical purposes), but the wildest 
flight of my imagination can not pic- 
ture me sitting down to wade again 
through the molasses of John O’Hara’s 
recent Ourselves to Know. 

With this neat bit of literary philoso- 
phy safely capsuled, I have left myself 





Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


FREE Mail Order Catalog 


Ue 
Blauvelt 1, New Co — 








SUMMER 


First Session: June 15-July-23 





GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Christian Political Theory (June 20 to July 1) 
Criticism: Dramatic Focus (July 11-22) 
Writers Conference (August 8-19) 


COEDUCATIONAL 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
ARTS kkk SCIENCES *kk& NURSING 
FOREIGN SERVICE *x&*& LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Including: 
Arabic, Astronomy, Chinese, Christian Marriage, European and American Philosophy, 


Hindi/ Urdu, International Politics, Japanese, Latin American History, Latin (Oral 
Approach), Phonetics and Phonemics, Public Finance, and Russian. 


Air Conditioned Classrooms 


For catalogue and application, write: Director of Summer School 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


SCHOOL 


Second Session: July 26-Sept. 2 








open to the obvious question: what re- 
cent novels have been of permanent- 
possession quality, And the answer is 
equally obvious: not many—and that 
not only for the past six months, but 
for any six months of publishers’ out- 
put. As I think we have not wearied 
in saying in these columns, a truly 
lasting novel is—and must be, because 
of the techniques by which fiction is 
today promoted and subjected to criti- 
cal forced-draft—quite a rare bird. 


A Few to Keep 


A few recent novels would repay re- 
reading. I think there is no doubt that 
Flannery O’Connor’s The Violent Bear 
It Away (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75) must head any such select list. 
Critics in general have gone overboard 
on the book’s superb style, but they 
have not plunged unreasonably, for 
the tale is brilliantly told. Many critics, 
however, have missed the real signi- 
ficance of the tragicomedy; knowing 
that Miss O’Connor is a Catholic writer, 
they looked for Catholic “trimmings” 
and were baffled not to find them, But 
the fact of the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption constitutes the framework, or 
the background, for this masterly prob- 
ing into the spiritual groping of an old 
hillbilly “prophet” and his young great- 
nephew protégé. Vainly trying, after 
the old man’s death, to evade the “mis- 
sion” laid upon him, the young man 
blunders into crime and_ unwilled 
degradation at the hands of a pervert, 
but is driven by some dark compulsion 
to take up again the “prophetic” mis- 
sion. Here is a modern picturing forth 
of a kind of dark night of the soul, in 
which contemporary man gropes toward 
God through a miasma of self-deception 
that can be enlightened only per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. 

If A Canticle for Leibowitz, by 
Walter M. Miller Jr. (Lippincott. 
$4.95), probes less profoundly into 
character, it is still a wonderfully “hold- 
ing” book. It tells of the world in the 
38th century, wherein a handful of 
monks, whose order is named after a 
martyred scientist of an earlier (our 
present atomic) age, has as its apostc- 
late to preserve what tatters of civili- 
zation are left after a long-past nuclear 
war. Their hope is that some genius 
will arise to reconstruct a civilization 
from the relics they have preserved. 
The thing happens, but only to lead to 
another war that this time will simply 
destroy our globe. The tale ends with 
the monks setting out in a space ship 
to carry on the work of the Church on 
other planets which have been colo- 
nized during the centuries. It is a fan- 
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“A major contribution to our 
thinking about the world.” 


—FRANCOIS RUSSO, S.J., in America 





Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 


The 
Phenomenon of MAN 


“Fy. Teilhard brought together the essential and guiding ideas of a world-view which he kept progres- 
sively sharpening and reformulating all during his life. . .. One can distinguish in The Phenomenon of 
Man two levels of its author’s consideration: on one hand, a description of the evolution of the world: 
on the other, an attempt at an explanation of this evolutionary process. ... We find here, traced by the 
hand of a master, an admirable tableau of the story of life... . 


“The author of THE PHENOMENON OF MAN was a philosopher in action rather than a professional 
philosopher. . . . Yet his cosmological analyses are not for that reason of diminished importance. . . . It 
is impossible to imagine how anyone could continue to teach cosmology without making generous allow- 
ance for the views of the author of The Phenomenon of Man... . 


**F or a world fascinated by the progress of science, a synthesis like that of Fr. Teilhard opens great 
windows to faith, and this in an age when such approaches are more than ever indispensable. . . . Fr. 
Teilhard demonstrates that science cannot find its fulfillment exccpt in a spiritual dimension.” —FRANcoIS 
Russo, s.J., in America. 


GRAHAM GREENE, in The Observer (London), called it “the 41 book of the year.” 


JAMES COLLINS, St. Louis University: “Here is a humanism that is at once scientific in its grounding 
and religious in its last implications.” 


BERNARD TOWERS, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge University, in Blackfriars: “For myself, | would 
go so far as to say that Teilhard’s vision—he writes like a visionary but a visionary whose feet are always 
planted very firmly on or in terra firma—marks the most significant achievement in synthetic thinking 
since that of Aquinas.” 


$5.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE... 
to begin studying for the Priesthood 
with the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
If you are a high school graduate 
under 30 or a college graduate under 
40, we have a special accelerated 
course in Latin and allied subjects 
which will prepare you for our major 
seminary. Ex-GI’s welcomed in our 
Veterans’ approved course. Want 
more information? Write: Father Su- 
perior, Dehon Seminary, Great Bar- 
rington 2, Mass. 














NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading to 
B.A. Degree. Write to: 


Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 








tastic story, but startlingly (and humor- 
ously) ingenious and uncomfortably 
credible. 

Pulitzer Prize winner Paul Horgan 
is on the spring lists with a long, 
eminently readable, chronicle-type 
novel about the U. S. Army’s cam- 
paigns against the Apaches in our 
Southwest toward the close of the last 
century. The story, A Distant Trumpet 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.75), cen- 
ters around the career of a young 
lieutenant and the wife he brings out 
from the East to share the rigors, the 
loyalties and inevitable tensions of the 
close-knit community existence at Fort 
Delivery. There is a real feel for Army 
life in these vivid pages and some 
gripping scenes of action against the 
Indians. But where Mr. Horgan is at 
his best is in his superb capturing of 
the atmosphere of the desert. One can 
almost feel the dry winds, see the 
beauty and mystery of the great stars. 
You will never again applaud with 
blasé indulgence when the U. S. Cav- 
alry arrives in the nick of time on your 
wide screen, once you have caught the 
feel in these pages of the real bones 
that support the myth of brave men 
in lonely outposts fronting the Indians. 
It is no lefthanded compliment to 
Paul Horgan to suggest that a motion- 
picture version of this book would 
top even such an unforgettable film as 
High Noon. 

Far from the raw and turbulent U. S. 
Southwest is the setting for Howard 
Spring’s All the Day Long (Harper. 
$4.95). A little Cornish village is the 
locale of this leisurely, beautifully writ- 
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ten family saga. The center of the 
family’s stability and love is Maria, the 
spinster daughter and sister whose life 
is serenely rich in its devotion to others, 
Some of those others had anything but 
serene lives; moral and physical crises 
dogged them, but Maria’s quiet spir- 








Five for Keeping 
The Violent Bear It Away 
by Flannery O’Connor 
A Canticle for Leibowitz 
by Walter M. Miller Jr. 
A Distant Trumpet 
by Paul Horgan 
All the Day Long 
by Howard Spring 


The Affair 
by C. P. Snow 














itual poise was always the haven to 
which they repaired for strength and 
refreshment. Mr. Spring’s 20 novels 
have always been poles removed from 
the frenetic fiction of revolt and pro- 
test, and this is perhaps his finest 
achievement in a genre that many will 
dub old-fashioned, though its true des- 
ignation is “perennial.” 

C. P. Snow, the British novelist, best 
known for his mammoth work in prog- 
ress, Strangers and Brothers, of which 
eight titles are now in print, gives us 
another episode of that saga in The 
Affair (Scribner. $4.50). This install- 
ment in the life of Lewis Eliot, British 
man of affairs much concerned in the 
development of atomic energy, deals 
with a scandal at Cambridge University 
which splits a college’s faculty from 
top to bottom. A young scientist is ac- 
cused of having faked a bit of scienti- 
fic evidence; his trial before the college 
court gives Mr. Snow a splendid chance 
to meditate on justice and its relation- 
ship to political conservatism and lib- 
eralism. 

It is a leisurely book heavily weighted 
with psychological probings into the 
many characters. The action is confined 
to a conflict of wills, and the back- 
ground of English academic life may 
seem a trifle artificial to the American 
reader. Here, none the less, is a 
thoughtful novel well worth reading 
on its own merits and even more as an 
incentive to embark on the whole series 
of Strangers and Brothers, which treats 
many of the ideological problems of our 
day. 

Curtis Harnack has written a thought- 
ful, somewhat idyllic novel in The Work 
of an Ancient Hand (Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50). In following the fortunes of a 
group of German and Swedish farmers 
in our Midwest around the time of 
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Any TWO of these Significant Books......... 








A book that wiil take the read- 
er a long way to a better un- 
derstanding of the current 
school issues involving Cath- 
olics. (Pub. price, $3.50) 


A pilgrimage in words and pic- 
tures directed by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen as he shows his grand- 
nephew the wonders of the eter- 
nal city. (Pub. price, $4.95) 


The internal processes of 
thought and meditation which 
articulate the doctrines of the 
active faith of Catholics. 
(Pub. price, $6.00) 


rHE BOOK oF MAR* 


A portrait gallery of intensely 
human figures who lived, erred, 
suffered, and triumphed in an 
age not unlike our own. A living 
picture. (Pub. price, $5.00) 


A careful, sober account of 
what we know about the Virgin 
Mary, how we have come to 
know it, and what the result 
should be. (Pub. price, $4.95) 


YOURS! for Only $298 





AMONG OTHER 


HE BOOKS illustrated and described above are typical of but a few 


RECENT SELECTIONS 
Among the other books which have been 
offered members of the Catholic Book 
Club at the special low price of $2.98 are: 
A Dual Selection: 
AMERICAN CROSSROADS by Walter Ong, and 
THE BRIDE by Daniel Berrigan. 
(Pub. price for both $7.00;) 
(CBC price, $2.98) 


THE FROZEN REVOLUTION 
by Frank Gibney. (Pub. price, $4.75;) 


(CBC price, $2.98) 


of the quality, NEW titles Catholic Book Club subscribers have been 
able to choose trom in recent months, This monthly service of the editors 
of America makes the best of significant books availalle to CBC members 
at a low price, a mere $2.98 each, The Catholic Book Club, the original 
book service by mail for Catholics, has consistently offered its members 
important well-written books on a variety of subjects—at low price. 


A SERVICE OF THE EDITORS OF AMERICA 


The Catholic Book Club, under the supervision of the editors of AMERICA, 
boasts a selection board of educators, writers and critics, headed by 


A PEARL TO INDIA 
by Vincent Cronin. (Pub. price, $4.50;) 


(CBC price, $2.98) 

APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 

by C. J. Dumont. (Pub. price, $4.50;) 
(CBC price, $2.98) 

AFTER 900 YEARS 

by Yves Congar, O.P. (Pub. price, $4.50;) 

(CBC price, $2.98) 

THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF 

THOMAS MERTON. (Pub. price, $3.75;) 

(CBC price, $2.98) 














NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANY NUMBER OF BOOKS 


Members of the Catholic Book Club do not obligate themselves to buy 
a specific number of books, as is the case with other clubs. As part of 
your membership, you will receive a monthly Newsletter in which the 
selection of the coming month is described by a competent critic. This 
service gives you the opportunity to decide whether or not you wish to 
receive the book. If you wish the book to be sent, you do nothing. The 
book then will be sent to you automatically with an invoice included 
for $2.98 (plus a small handling charge). Should you decide against 
the book or wish to substitute a previous selection or other titles from 
among the books mentioned in the Newsletter, you merely return the 
card which is sent with the newsletter, indicating your wishes. And you 
may cancel your membership at any time. 


Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America’s literary editor. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


You may begin your membership immediately by filling in the coupon 
below. Indicate your selection of any two of the books illustrated or listed 
in this ad, along with your name and address. No payment need be made 
now. Your two books will be in the mail to you promptly. 


———— Join Today! fees eee me ce ee ee 


I CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
"beyonce ch Please enroll me as a member of the 
Catholic Book Club. To begin my membership send 
me these two books; 








li understand I will be billed $2.98 (plus handling 
| charge of 15¢) for this combination and the same 
| for each selection I choose to accept after that. 





| Name 


I Address 





| City eS ee eee 








The inspiring 


story of a 

sightless American 
who has devoted 
her life to the 
blind of the Orient 


THE 
Kingdom 
ey 
Within 
By Genevieve Caulfield 
Edited by ED FITZGERALD 
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Genevieve Caulfield was 17, and 
blind since infancy, when she 
made her great decision to go and 
teach in Japan. Her story of the 
obstacles she overcame to get 
there, of how she went on to found 
a school for the blind in Bangkok, 
and of how she recently started a 
new school in Vietnam—this story 
of faith in action is told with hu- 
mility, joy and love by a devout 
Catholic woman. 


“Straightforward, unassuming. 
warmly human, this is a book of 
courage, resilience, perseverance 
and compassion in amounts seldom 
encountered in a single life.”— 
ELIZABETH Gray VINING, author of 
Windows for the Crown Prince, 
in the Chicago Tribune. 


“This story will enthrall all who 
read it, because it is the story of 
a remarkable woman, a remark- 
able American.” ; 
—Epwin F. Stanton, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Thailand. 


At all bookstores, $4.00 
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World War II, the author has invested 
the tale, which is nicely and convinc- 
ingly romantic, with a fine sense of the 
influence of nature on the lives of the 
characters. It has some of the flavor of 
Conrad Richter’s regional novels—and 
that is no small praise. 


Of Less Permanence 


A good novel about the Revolution- 
ary War comes along in David Taylor’s 
Storm the Last Rampart (Lippincott. 
$4.95), in which, though the romance 
is rather banal, there is a fresh note in 
the fact that the colonists’ leaders are 
not presented as demigods nor the 
British military as bumbling ninnies. 
The author is particularly preoccupied 
with the character of Benedict Arnold. 
It is an unspectacular but sincere and 
authentic treatment of the period. 

An off-the-track theme signalizes 
Virginia Sorensen’s Kingdom Come 
(Harcourt, Brace. $5.75). It concerns 
the efforts of some American Mormons 
to win converts in Denmark in the 
mid-19th century and bring them over 
to Mormon colonies in our West. The 
violent reactions of the entrenched 
Lutheran Church in Denmark is the 
highlight in the book, but there is a 
good sense of the sincerity (somewhat 
fanatical) of the hard-working Mor- 
mons, This little-known historic episode 
in the development of Mormonism is an 
intriguing bit of Americana. 

Howard Breslin’s A Hundred Hills 
(Crowell. $4.50) is a love story played 
out against the background of the Civil 
War in a more or less standardized 
tashion. The climax, the siege of Vicks- 
burg, successfully interweaves the ab- 
sorbing facts of the military campaign 
into the story-line. 

A good study of juvenile tensions 
and of the confusion in many young 
minds about standards of good and 
evil is provided in A Separate Peace, 
by John Knowles (Macmillan. $3.50). 
Set in a New England prep school in 
1942, with the war as an unfelt atmo- 
sphere, this is the story of another 
struggle—that of one of a pair of young 
boys to grow into a man. It would give 
the game away to tell the episode which 
begins the maturing process, but it is 
well handled and really takes the read- 
er into the heart and mind of youth. 

Another young person is attractively 
handled in Elizabeth Jane Howard’s 
The Sea Change (Harper. $3.95). It 
was quite a plunge for Sarah Young, 
when she became the secretary of a 
famous playwright, to leave the Dor- 
setshire vicarage, where she had spent 
a quiet and happy youth, for the hectic 
life of dramatic circles in London and 


New York. Her emotional growth is 
admirably depicted, especially by the 
technique of casting her reflections in 
the form of diary entries and letters 
home. 

Some of the lyric prose that cata- 
pulted Richard Llewellyn into fame 
with How Green Was My Valley de- 
lights us again in Up, Into the Singing 
Mountain (Doubleday. $4.95). The un- 
usual setting for this action-story is a 
colony of Welshmen in Patagonia. 
Though the story is about young Huw 
Morgan and his work and romance in 
the far-off land, it has a great deal to 
say about colonial exploitation. This is 
the author’s best novel since the fa- 
mous Valley. 

A good adventure story with an 
ironic twist at the end awaits the reader 
in Robert Shaw’s The Hiding Place 
(World. $3.50). Two English airmen, 
shot down in World War II, have been 
kept for eight years in an underground 
prison, during which time they see only 
one other person, their jailer. To get 
any action into this situation, the author 
has to rely on long flashbacks into the 
lives of the two captives. The book 
moves along spankingly, despite the al- 
most strait-jacket form the author has 
imposed on himself. 

The Lincoln Lords, by Cameron 
Hawley (Little, Brown. $5), is a long 
—too long—novel about business life, 
the power struggle of a middle-age 
tycoon, his temporary decline and his 
climb back into the saddle. All ends 
happily—a marriage is saved (against 
all odds), honesty prevails, racial preju- 
dice is given something of a setback, 
but the detailed accounts of life in the 
market place are wearisome. Judicious 
pruning would have made this a much 
better book. 

I cannot close this section without 
mentioning two of the big books of the 
past half-year. William Faulkner’s The 
Mansion (Random House. $4.75) 
brings to an end his saga of the Snopes 
family. Faulkner’s vast but undisci- 
plined imagination is here as impressive 
as ever, but the style is still the in- 
volved maze that throws a burden on 
readers who are not out-and-out Faulk- 
ner devotees. Finally, James Michener’s 
Hawaii (Random House. $6.95) is an 
elephantine chronicle of the develop- 
ment of our 50th State from the 
primeval days to the admission to state- 
hood. As a novel it is sprawlingly un- 
governed, Come to think, however, it 
may be worth keeping on your shelves 
(if you can afford the price) for the 
sake of the historical facts that are 
painstakingly imbedded in the sweep 
of the story. Haroip C. GARDINER 
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CARDINAL SPELLMAN says: 
"| congratulate Mrs. Burton on 
her informative and interesting 
account, and prayerfully hope 
that it will find its way into many 
hands." 

















Foreword by 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 








The Dream 
Lives Forever 


The Story of 
Saint Patrick's Cathedral 


by Katherine Burton 


Author of "Sorrow Built a Bridge" and biog- 
raphies of Pope Pius X, "The Great Mantle," 
and Pope Pius XII, “Witness of the Light'’ 


ERE is the great story of one of the 
most magnificent cathedrals in Amer- 
ica—Saint Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, known to millions of Catholics 
all across the nation. Begun more than a 
century ago, it is recognized as one of the 
architectural ornaments of the Western 


World. 


In THE DREAM LIVES FOREVER, a noted 
Catholic author has now written the dramatic 
biography of Saint Patrick’s and the story of 
the Archbishops and the Cardinals and the 
members of the staff who have added to the 
Cathedral’s beauty and to its spiritual impor- 
tance in the archdiocese. 


With full-color frontispiece showing the nave 
and high altar of the Cathedral. $4.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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What we like to call our “American 
way of life” is daily becoming more 
and more an urban one. A review of 
the past six months’ output on the do- 
mestic scene—social, cultural, economic 
and political—begins properly enough, 
then, with two recent studies of urban- 
ization. 

Maurice R. Stein, a sociologist at 
Brandeis University, offers “an inter- 
pretation of American studies” that 
stresses the disruptive and alienating 
influence of urbanization, industrializa- 
tion and bureaucratization on Amer- 
ican family and community life. In The 
Eclipse of Community (Princeton U. 
Press. $6) he appeals to the classic 
community studies of Robert Park, 
Lloyd Warner, the Lynds and others, 
to document his interesting but overly 
ambitious thesis. Cities in Crisis (Sheed 
& Ward. $3.50), by Dennis Clark, 
moves with truer insight from the de- 
scriptive level of the sociologist and 
economist to plead for “a more in- 
formed approach to modern city life, 
not only for the sake of political and 
social ends, but because of specific re- 
ligious needs and opportunities.” Clark 
speaks with authority in view of his 
considerable experience as a specialist 
in race and housing problems, His pro- 
vocative book merits careful study as 
a challenge to thoughtful men of action 
“to fuse secular city planning knowl- 
edge and Christian social thought.” 

A key social problem in our nation’s 
cities continues to be racial discrim- 
ination in housing. Three recent prod- 
ucts of careful research are at hand 
to aid in the solution of this problem. 
They appear under the sponsorship of 
the Commission on Race and Housing 
and with the aid of the Fund for the 
Republic. Published by the U. of Cal- 
ifornia Press (each $6) Luigi Lauren- 
tis analysis of Property Values and 
Race, Eunice and George Grier’s Pri- 
vately Developed Interracial Housing 
and Studies in Housing and Minority 
Groups, edited by Nathan Glazer and 
Davis McEntire, make a lasting con- 
tribution by destroying many of the 
myths commonly invoked in defense 
of a national disgrace. 





OUTSTANDING 
Spring Books 





WHAT THEY ASK 
ABOUT MORALS 


Msgr. J. D. Conway 


The third volume*® in Msgr. Conway’s 
popular question-and-answer _ trilogy. 
The widely read syndicated columnist 
gives thorough (and often acidly hu- 
morous) answers to the questions most 
people ask about 
@ a just war 
e sterility pills 
® gossip 
e gambling 
e movies and morality 
e and 235 other timely topics 


$4.95 


*By the same author: WHAT THEY ASK 
ABOUT MARRIAGE, and WHAT THEY 
ASK ABOUT THE CHURCH. 


KEY 
TO THE MISSAL 


Mary Perkins Ryan 

and Rev. C. A. Bouman 
Two well-known liturgists have com- 
bined to write an informative com- 
mentary on the history, meaning and 
use of the missal. 
Arranged according to the Church 
Year, this outstanding new book will 
prove most helpful in- understanding 
and participating fully in the Sacred 
Liturgy and the Liturgical Year. 


With discussion questions for study 
groups. 
$2.95 


at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 
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In The Negro Vanguard (Rinehart. 
$6.95), Richard Bardolph has put on 
record the history of outstanding lead- 
ers, through a century and a half, 
among our most oppressed minority, 
the Negroes. His book, especially valu- 
able for its bibliography, is a testimo- 
nial to human achievement in the face 
of poverty, ignorance and omnipresent 
prejudice. 


Racial Discrimination 


Six years ago the U. S. Supreme 
Court acted to abolish segregation in 
the schools. This step served to focus 
greater attention on some controversies 
raging in and around the court over its 
function in a democracy. The People 
and the Court, by Charles L. Black, 
Jr. (Macmillan. $3.75), argues incon- 
clusively for a more thoroughgoing 
brand of judicial review as both proper 
and necessary. Within the judiciary, 
we know, such distinguished contem- 
porary lights as Felix Frankfurter and 
Learned Hand have preached the ex- 
ercise of greater self-restraint by the 
court in this very regard. Moving from 


#10 
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another vantage point, the late Charles 
P. Curtis, in Law As Large As Life 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50), arrived at 
a somewhat similar position. He argued 
for the exaltation of Congress, over 
against the court, as the proper agency 
by which a “modern natural law” 
should be defined and ratified. Past 
Congressional performance, to be sure, 
offers little reason to hope for any such 
action from the legislative branch. 
Another Supreme Court decision, in 
the first half of this year, added to the 
timeliness of Edmund Wilson’s Apol- 
ogies to the Iroquois (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $4.95). This collection of New 
Yorker pieces treats of difficulties con- 
fronting the modern Iroquois—not the 
least of them being the one dramati- 
cally headlined in the court’s ruling of 
mid-March that members of one na- 
tion, the Tuscaroras, living near Ni- 
agara Falls, must give up some of their 
land to the Niagara Power Project. 
Wilson’s essays lend color to Justice 
Black’s dictum on the occasion of the 
court’s action: “I regret that this court 
is the governmental agency that breaks 


Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 
transmitted and to determine as reasonably 


as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 


faith with this dependent people. Great 
nations, like great men, should keep 
their word.” 

American labor, together with most 
of our national institutions, finds itself 
in a state of change as a new decade 
begins. To meet the challenge implicit 
in such a situation, Sidney Lens, author 
of The Crisis of American Labor (Saga- 
more, $6), calls for the exercise of 
greater social responsibility by an 
American labor party. However, the 
variety and complexity of the labor 
movement, which he so carefully ex- 
poses, make one question the practi- 
cality, not to mention the desirability, 
of such a proposal. Clearly, however, 
labor has a job of reform cut out for 
it in the face of The Enemy Within 
(Harper. $3.95). Under that title, Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, former counsel to the 
McClellan investigating committee; 
presents a frank, readable account of 
what went on in front of TV cameras 
and behind the scenes during the re- 
cently completed Senate probe into 
labor and management abuses, The 
book, though it may be accorded a 
mixed reception in view of current po- 
litical developments, merits careful ex- 
amination as a guide to the many 
strange alliances which characterize the 
labor-management field. 

Two volumes in the Fund for the 
Republic series, “Communism in Amer- 
ican Life,” offer valuable, though lim- 
ited, insight into another troubling page 
in our national history. Robert W. Iver- 
sen makes a detailed study of The Com- 
munists and the Schools (Harcourt, 
Brace. $7.50) from 1923 to the pres- 
ent. He notes the gradual awakening 
of educators and the public to Com- 
munist infiltration and depicts the sub- 
sequent bitter battle to block this en- 
deavor. This story is, of course, but a 
part of the “History of the Communist 
Party in the United States Since 1945,” 
which David A. Shannon tells in The 
Decline of American Communism 
(Harcourt, Brace. $7.50). In both 
books, though descriptive materials are 
treated objectively, little effort has been 
made to identify the inner forces which 
made for Communist perseverance and 
partial success in the propagation of 
an alien creed. 

Several social critics have lately 
taken turns at probing the American 
psyche in whole or in part. Max Ler- 
ner, for one, has collected a bushel of 
his daily newspaper columns from the 
past ten years and labeled them The 
Unfinished Country (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $7.50). These brief essays cover a 
wide field and have broad interest as 
the reaction of a common or garden 
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Five to Note———— 
Cities in Crisis 
by Dennis Clark 
Education and Wisdom 
by George N. Shuster 
Pension Funds and Economic Power 
by Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J. 
Candidates, 1960 
ed. by Eric Sevareid 
American Catholics: A Protestant- 
Jewish View 
ed. by Philip Scharper 














variety of American liberal. In_ this 
case, the author’s sympathies can usu- 
ally be counted on to be humane and 
enlightened, despite his inability to 
ground them in a set of truly satisfac- 
tory intellectual convictions. Some 
light on the cause of this failure may 
be had from a look at M. Morton 
Auerbach’s stern judgment on The 
Conservative Illusion (Columbia U. 
Press. $6.75). Here, too, one can find 
oneself in agreement with many of the 
writer’s strictures against contempo- 
rary conservatism without defending 
his inability to see the beam in his 
own philosophical eye or the occasional 
ray of light in the countenance of his 
adversary. 


Whither America? 


Sociologist Daniel Bell, in a set of 
17 essays under the heading The End 
of Ideology (Free Press. $7.50), shows 
himself more consistently objective in 
his judgments than either Lerner or 
Auerbach, His basic contention is that 
most of the political and social con- 
cepts which saw service up to and 
during the "Fifties now stand bereft of 
meaning. It is not necessary to follow 
this brilliant writer through every step 
of his analyses in order to be grateful 
for the stimulus to fresh thought that 
they provide. 

The Perils of Prosperity (U. of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.50) is the title of Wil- 
liam E. Leuchtenburg’s narrative of 
rapid change in American economic and 
social institutions between World War 
I and the start of the New Deal. 
Changes of equal, if not greater, sig- 
nificance continue to take place as Paul 
P. Harbrecht, S.J., makes clear in his 
scholarly and original study of Pension 
Funds and Economic Power (Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. $5). Fr. Harbrecht 
studies these funds in their role as in- 
stitutional investors and examines the 
implications of the change they have 
effected in the nature of private prop- 
erty. 

Though Thomas Dubay insists, in 
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Philosophy of the State As Educator 
(Bruce, $5.95), that the state has a 
right to educate, he defines it as one 
that is subordinate to that of the par- 
ent. Willis D. Nutting examines Schools 
and Means of Education (Fides. $2.95) 
and is likewise at pains to stress the 
importance of non-school instructional 
agencies in the child’s development. 
This view deserves more emphasis than 
it receives in the generally satisfactory 
three volumes on The Nation’s Children 
(Columbia U. Press. $4.50 each). This 
set, ably edited by Eli Ginzberg and 
distributed as source material for the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, contains much of 
permanent value on the factors influ- 
encing family life and the growth of 
of the child in contemporary America. 

George N. Shuster has many excel- 
lent things to say on Education and 
Wisdom (Harper. $3.50), a collection 
of essays and addresses. These reveal, 
in most winning fashion, the depth and 
breadth of his personal wisdom and the 
fruits of his long experience as an edu- 
cator. 

Two recent works treat of those 
youngsters who seem beyond the reach 
of home, school, church or society. Un- 
fortunately, Lee R. Steiner's Under- 
standing Juvenile Delinquency (Chil- 
ton. $3.95) does not live up to its 
title and will leave most readers more 
bewildered than ever in the face of this 
troubling phenomenon. Reaching the 
Fighting Gang (New York City Youth 
Board. $3), however, offers insight and 
some hope through its dramatic pre- 
sentation of the Board’s controversial 
efforts to help young delinquents by 
working with them through their gangs. 

Two authors wrestle with the baffling 
question of what makes a murderer 
tick, Stuart Palmer, in A Study of Mur- 
der (Crowell. $4.95), and Manfred 
Guttmacher, in The Mind of the Mur- 
derer (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50), 
approach the problem in different ways. 
Palmer’s is that of the sociologist com- 
paring the histories of 51 murderers 
with those of their closest siblings. In 
essence, he is testing the frustration- 
aggression theory as an explanation of 
murder. Dr. Guttmacher, as a psychia- 
trist, favors the clinical examination of 
a wide range of murderous types. His 
book is doubly valuable for its pene- 
trating discussion of problems posed by 
the use of expert testimony in the 
courts. 

For nations as well as for individuals, 
self-understanding is blocked by a re- 
fusal to face up to the relevant facts. 
This has been true, in the past, of the 
general American attitude toward social 


~The famous chop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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Over 850 titles—307 
more books than last 
year—in the new 


1960 
Catalog of 
CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 


Only complete list of Catholic interest books 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Cath- 
olic University of America. Over 850 titles 
listed, priced from 25¢ to $1.95, with a brief 
description of each. Arranged alphabetically 
by title, by author and also according to sub- 
ject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic- 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford— 
a great many of which every Catholic should 
read. 


CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Room 327, 370 7th Ave., New York I, N. Y. 


Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paperback 
Books. Enclosed is $1.00. 

















JUST OUT... 


APOSTLE 
AND APOSTOLATE 


by Msgr. Lucien Cerfaux 


An application to the contemporary world 
of the “rules of the road”’ that Jesus set for 
his Apostles, as preserved especially in the 
Gospel of Matthew. “‘Do not try to gather 
together, for your journey, either gold or 


silver. ... Find out if there is a respectable 
house. . . . Be wise as serpents and simple 
as doves...’ 


A code of “spirituality of the apostle’ for 
priest and laymen engaged in the apostolic 
work, interpreted in a clear and modern way 
by a world-renowned author. 

Be I IEE | so ci edewcceeewes yebecw $2.75 


A STUDY OF 
HEBREW THOUGHT 


by Claude Tresmontant 


Foreword by Msgr. John M. Oesterreicher 
The metaphysical structure of the Bible is 

analysed in its main features by comparison 

with the approach of Greek and modern 

thinkers, particularly Bergson. 

178 pages, cloth 


from your book store or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 


280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 



















Two That 
Are New... 


Search for Sanctity 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B, 


“Dear Abby” becomes 
ot 
















“Dear Ab. 
oa 4 novel case-history ap- 
© solving the Spiritual 
Problems of day-to-day living ‘ 


$3.95 











Recent Apparitions 
of Our Lady 


by Edward Connor 


orter’s lucid account of ap- 
peor nti of Our Lady since 1830. 
Discusses Fr. Fuentes 1960” con- 
troversy. “Commendable for fac- 
tual detail and moderation, he 
Register. Photographs. $3.95 
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stratification, as Leonard Reissman 
demonstrates in Class in American So- 
ciety (Free Press. $6.75). In recent 
years, however, his study also shows, 
sociologists in the United States have 
adopted a more realistic approach to the 
subject. In great part this can be ex- 
plained in terms of the growing influ- 
ence of Weber and other European 
scholars. For this reason, among others, 
Reinhard Bendix’s latest work, Max 
Weber: An Intellectual Portrait (Dou- 
bleday. $5.75), will be of more than 
usual interest to those seeking an in- 
troduction to the views of this im- 
portant thinker. 

As the summer of 1960 draws near, 
each of us must steel himself against 
the assault on reason that passes for a 
national Presidential campaign. As 
Robert Bendiner points out, White 
House Fever (Harcourt Brace. $3.75) 
does strange things to its victims. One 
such is the compulsion to toss Hats 
in the Ring (Random House. $3.50), 
in the words of authors Malcolm Moos 
and Stephen Hess. From that point on, 
attention focuses on what Paul T. 
David, Ralph M. Goldman and Richard 
C. Bain have called The Politics of 
National Party Conventions (Brookings 
Institution. $10). The goal, of course, 
is suggested by the title of Walter 
Johnson’s history of “Presidents and the 
People, 1929-1959”: 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue (Little, Brown. $6). Here, in 
the White House, the winner of next 
fall’s election will be privileged to un- 
dergo the insults and abuse which 
David C. Coyle assures us have been, 
from the dawn of the republic, a part of 
The Ordeal of the Presidency (Public 
Affairs. $6). 

A constant feature of our Presidential 
campaigns has been the appearance in 
due course of campaign biographies. 
They have for their purpose, as William 
B. Brown puts it in his survey of the 
genre from 1824 to 1956, to make a 
candidate into The People’s Choice 
(Louisiana State U. Press. $4). This 
year the interested observer can count 
himself blessed in having, in Candi- 
dates, 1960 (Basic Books. $4.95), a 
volume edited and introduced by Eric 
Sevareid, a convenient collection of per- 
ceptive and highly readable essays on 
all the leading potentials, 

In view of the tempest stirred up by 
the emergence of a Catholic as a major 
contender for Presidential nomination, 
the following titles are also of more 
than passing interest. American Cath- 
olics: A Protestant-Jewish View (Sheed 
& Ward. $3.75) presents, under the 
editorship of Philip Scharper, the image 
of American Catholicism as it appears 


to four Protestant and two Jewish 
writers. The remarks of these keen, but 
always courteous, observers form a 
significant and highly practical contri- 
bution to the current dialogue. 

It remains doubtful, however, wheth- 
er the preceding volume or any amount 
of discussion will do much to change 
the views of a Paul Blanshard—even the 
more temperately expressed views of 
his recent God and Man in Washing- 
ton (Beacon. $3.50). Lawrence P. 
Creedon and William D. Falcon, how- 
ever, have done. a service by showing 
some of the inner drive and organiza- 
tion of the Blanshard school in United 
for Separation (Bruce. $3.95), their 
study of the organization called Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State. 
Even more useful for Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike is the series of 
scholarly essays edited by Thomas T. 
McAvoy, C.S.C., under the title of 
Roman Catholicism and the American 
Way of Life. (U. of Notre Dame Press, 
$4.50). The calm tone of these papers 
inspires one with confidence that 
greater understanding on all sides can 
and will contribute much to an easing 
of the tensions inherent in a pluralistic 
society. 

DonaLp R. CAMPION 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
By Richard M. Neustadt. Wiley. 224p. 
$5.95 


This scholarly and highly informative 
book, a timely one in a Presidential 
election year, forcefully reminds us that 
we have had few Lincolns, few Presi- 
dents who were strong enough to stand 
alone in the making of decisions. 

Dr. Neustadt makes it clear that, in 
essence, Presidential power is the power 
to persuade. His choice of illustrations 
of Presidential power in our own time 
is most apt. He dissects with clinical 
analysis the exercise of that power (or 
the lack of it) in the campaigns for the 
Marshall Plan in 1947, the shift of the 
Korean war aims in 1950, the recall of 
General MacArthur, the Presidential 
seizure of the steel mills, the Eisenhow- 
er decision to use Federal troops at 
Little Rock, the ambivalence of political 
leaders upon whom the President must 
depend to give effect to his decisions. 
Dr. Neustadt’s book brings the immedi- 
ate past closer to us, and superbly clari- 
fies many misconceptions commonly 
held about how much power the Presi- 
dent actually possesses. 

Dr. Neustadt writes with an authority 
based on personal experience in his 
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close association with government, par- 
ticularly his tour of duty as a member 
of the White House Staff. His book is, 
as the publishers announce, “an ex- 
pertise in politics,” and this reviewer 
recommends it to all who thoughtfully 
consider their responsibilities as citi- 
zens in choosing the next President of 
the United States. 

Grey LESLIE 


BIG BUSINESS AND FREE MEN 
By James C. Worthy. Harper. 205p. $4 


From time to time this reviewer has 
been warning, without any perceptible 
effect, that our interest groups are talk- 
ing too exclusively to themselves. Signs 
are not wanting that this intellectual 
inbreeding has begotten hardening of 
the mental arteries, has solidified party 


lines and has deepened the chasms be- 


tween competing groups. Current sug- 
gestions, offered with somewhat pan- 
icky overtones, that leaders of manage- 
ment and labor huddle in dialogue at 
the summit are only the most recent 
evidence of growing concern over the 
evil. 

What makes this book by a vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck Co., who 
was once Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, stand 
out from the run of business literature 
is that it breaks in significant ways with 
the party line laid down by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. To 
the problems of business, and more 
especially those of big business, it 
brings fresh insights based on consid- 
erable experience in both business and 
government, Whether Mr, Worthy ad- 
dresses himself to the powerful role of 
business in American life, or to the 
reconciliation of personal freedom with 
large-scale enterprise, or to the growing 
demands made on business by a demo- 
cratic social order, he brings to the 
task a perceptive mind uncluttered by 
slogans and stereotypes. 

The author deplores, for example, 
the tendency of businessmen to think 
of themselves as conservatives and to 
support conservative movements. “The 
philosophy of liberalism,” he writes, “is 
by and large more natural and com- 
fortable for the modern businessman 
and better fitted to the needs of his 
role than the philosophy of conserva- 
tism.” The businessman, he writes, is 
an innovator, and his actions promote 
social changes. Consequently, he can- 
not logically be devoted to preserving 
the status quo. Wherefore Mr. Worthy 
concludes that 
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to promote change on the one hand | 
and to resist the consequences of | 
change on the other creates need- | 
less stress and seriously inhibits the | 
innovating process. 
He might have added that it also makes | 
businessmen appear to be less sensitive | 
to social needs and more self-centered 
than many of them are. | 
Equally challenging is the author's | 


analysis of the unpopularity of big busi- | 


nessmen and the suspicion with which | 


the public frequently regards them. “If 
the public,” he writes, “has an image 
of businessmen as ‘narrowly and rapa- 
ciously selfish, with no responsibility ex- 
cept to themselves and their owners,’ 
the businessman has largely created this 
caricature by his own definition of mo- 
tives.” He has created the caricature by 
stressing the concept of self-interest. 
Mr. Worthy, who believes that there is 
more to business motivation than self- 
interest, is persuaded that this concept 
has to be reworked. In rejecting the 


classical economic emphasis on self- | 
he frankly takes | 


interest and profits, 
his stand on Christian ethics. 

The author wrote this book primarily 
for businessmen, but he modestly hoped 
that others would read it, too. Totally 
disarmed, this reviewer can do no more 
than utter a silent prayer that both of 
Mr. Worthy’s objectives will be widely 
realized. For those Catholic manage- 
ment men who imagine that the 
Church’s social teaching is biased 
against business, this book is in the 
“must” category. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 


FILMS 





MASTERS OF THE CONGO JUNGLE 
(20th Century-Fox). To the uninitiated 
outsider the mechanics involved in se- 
lecting Academy Award nominees and 
winners are inexplicable. Nothing could 
be much more inexplicable than the 
fact that this excellent film and the 
equally excellent United Nations docu- 
mentary Power Among Men were not 
even nominated for this year’s feature- 
length documentary award, although 
both would seem to be eligible under 
Academy rules, Just as mysteriously, the 
two pictures actually nominated in that 
category have never been screened 
here in the East either publicly or for 
the critics. 

Masters of the Congo Jungle was 
produced by the Belgian International 





Bi le 
HELICON BOOKS 
Fe ee oe 


Liturgy and Personality 

by Dietrich von Hildebrand 
The publishers are pleased to announce 
that this much sought after classical work 
is again available in the newly revised edi- 
tion. $3.50 


The Mystery of the Church 
by Yves Congar, O.P. 
Translated by A. V. Littledale—This dis- 
tinguished author once again brings his 
great wealth of theological wisdom to bear 
on the subject of the essential nature and 
structure of the Church—and the relation 
of the members of the Church to one an- 
other in the Mystical Body of Christ. $4.75 


Why Christ 
by The Very Rev. Christopher Butler, the 
Abbot of Downside 
The intention of the Abbot of Downside 


| in this book is ‘to show that Christianity 





| meets man at the point of his deepest need, 


and that its message takes account of per- 
haps the gravest difficulty that our reason 
has to face in seeking a criterion for liv- 


ing.’ $3.50 


Bringing the Mass to the People 


by H. A. Reinhold 
with an introduction by 
Frederick R. McManus 


Father Reinhold, himself a liturgical expert 
and a pastor of wide experience, here pre- 
sents a critical summation of the more 
level-headed proposals that have been 
made with a view to the restoration of the 
Roman liturgy. To illustrate the proposals 
for each part of the Mass more concretely, 
the author presents a completely worked- 
out sample Mass incorporating the various 
proposals. $3.50 


Coming on May 31st 





The Morality of Modern Warfare 


A symposium edited by William J. Nagle, 
concerning the state of the question within 
the apathy of our time, with contributions 
from John Courtney Murray, S.J., John C. 
Ford, S.J., Thomas E. Murray, Gordon C. 
Zahn and others. $4.50 


at your bookstore or 


HELICON Press, BALTIMORE 27, Mp. 


Sole Canadian Agent: PALM PUBLISHERS, Montreal 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 
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AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells 
you where you can buy the Spring 
and Summer reading you want. You 
will appreciate, too, the collections 
of First Communion, Graduation 
and Ordination gifts and accessories 
carried by these booksellers. All of 
them will be happy to see you in 
person, talk with you on the phone, 
or handle your mail orders thought- 
fully and efficiently. If no store is 
listed in your city, ask AMERICA’S 
Business Office for the name and 


address of the nearest one. 


Wherever possible, patronize your 
local Catholic bookstore! 


Boston 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 


Boston 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 


Est. 1907 
New England's leading 
Catholic Bookstore 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Columbus 





THE 


Thomas More 
Association 


“Every Catholic Book in Print’”’ 


210 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
DEarborn 2-1795 





Chicago 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 


Cincinnati 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 








THE 
Catholic Book Store 


1789 EAST 11TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Denver 





THE 
James Clarke 
Church Goods House 


1633 TREMONT PLACE 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Detroit 


E. J. McDevitt Co. 


Downtown: 

1230 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Royal Oak: 

13 MILE & WOODWARD 


Eastland: 
8 MILE & KELLY ROAD 





Los Anqeles 


C. F. Horan & Co. 


Church Furnishings @ Religious Supplies 





Downtown Store: 
120 WEST 2ND STREET 
Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: MAdison 6-6701 
Vermont Store: 
5165 SO. VERMONT AVENUE 
Los ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: PLeasant 8-7334 


Ro 
Co 


Th 


Cai 


of - 


Hus 
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Louisville 





Rogers Church Goods 


Company, Inc. 


129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Manchester 


The Book Bazaar 


Andrew Broderick 





That book you want is here at 


410 CHESTNUT STREET 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Phone: NA 2-3991 


New York 


Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 

NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Opposite Gembels 

LO 5-5798 





Catholic Books of All Publishers 
Hummel Giftware—Trappist Preserves 


a New York 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


St. Louis 


B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





San Francisco 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 


Scranton 





Diocesan Guild 
Studios 


SCRANTON @ WILKES-BARRE 
HAZLETON @® CARBONDALE 
WILLIAMSPORT 
400 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Paul 





THE 
E. M. Lohmann Co. 


Church Goods—Religious Articles—Books 
St. Andrew Daily and Sunday Missals 


413 SIBLEy ST. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 

108-112 EAsT LASALLE 

SOUTH BEND 1, INDIANA 
All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Westminster 








THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 
901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Scientific Foundation under the spon- 
sorship of former King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. Its avowed purpose was to cap- 
ture a permanent record of man and 
nature as they exist in the primitive 
tribal culture which is fast disappearing 
from the African scene. Both in scienti- 
fic insight and in film-making _profi- 
ciency it is head and shoulders above 
most so-called jungle documentaries. 
For example, its constant awareness of 
the interdependence of primitive man 
and nature gives it a dynamism that is 
far more absorbing and meaningful 
than a mere travelogue. Also, its color 
and CinemaScope photography and its 
commentary, spoken alternately by 
Orson Welles and William Warfield, are 
truly distinguished. [L of D: A-I] 


OTHELLO (Universal). Movie tech- 
nicians could hardly be confronted with 
a more frustrating and preposterous as- 
signment than translating this Russian- 
language color-film version of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy (being distributed over 
here as part of the cultural exchange 
program) back into English. They did 
the only thing possible; they preserved 
the English poetry intact and made no 
effort to synchronize the sound track 
with the actors’ lip movements. This 
glaring distraction aside, the picture 
is intelligently conceived and vividly 
directed. It is surprisingly effective 
screen Shakespeare, [L of D: A-IJ] 


FLAME OVER INDIA (20th Century- 
Fox) is an old-fashioned (circa 1900) 
outpost-of-empire adventure melodrama 
with a few disarming modern embel- 
lishments. It revolves around a small 
Indian boy who, symbolically at least, 
is the religious and political leader of 
a multitude of Hindu tribesmen and 
must therefore be conveyed to safety 
when his territory is torn by a Moslem 
revolt. The route to safety lies through 
three hundred miles of enemy-infested 
terrain. It must be traversed behind a 
rickety switching engine in the com- 
pany of a picturesquely diversified small 
group of guardians and/or refugees, 
one of whom turns out to be a Moslem 
fifth columnist. This much of the story 
is anything but precedent-setting. 
What is fresh and unexpected is the 
unmistakable air of tongue in cheek 
that is present both in the characteriza- 
tion of the intrepid Army officer (Ken- 
neth More) who is in charge of the 
expedition and in the various adven- 
tures encountered by the little party. 
Since the adventures themselves are 
chosen for variety and pictorial effec- 
tiveness rather than plausibility, it is 
just as well they do not have to be 
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by contemporary movie-making stand- wo 
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The small prince’s governess turns anc 
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ALABAMA Departments an extra attraction, having been brought te 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) "7 i i i an 
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The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- brary, and residence halls for men P : ali 
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NEW YORK The Liberal Arts and Science pro- as the dueling angels,’ handle difficult re\ 
Canisius College (Buffalo) grams offered include majors in Eng- roles with such precision and capi me 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC . ‘ sin . i ¢ , i i 
Fordham University (New York) ....LAS-AE- lish, History, Political Science, Soci- that your reviewer has an impulse to me 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC ology, Dramatic Writing Arts, Busi- say they submit the season’s finest per- op 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 4 $a : Meee f A Peter Wyn d ohn Meri- 
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John Carroll University (Cleveland) " Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathe- | vale, Ludi Claire, Margaret Braidwood wl 
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FINIAN’S RAINBOW. As long as 
there’s a demagogue anywhere in the 
world, the theatre will need such ca- 
thartic music drama as the revival at 
City Center, which extols the friendly 
and generous aspects of human nature 
while lampooning its selfishness and 
prejudice. Unfortunately for show shop- 
pers, there are few writers of the cali- 
ber of E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy, 
who blend the encomiums and the 
lampoon in an exhilarating theatre 
piece. Mr. Harburg wrote the lyrics and 
Burton Lane composed the score, which 
includes such perennially popular songs 
as “How Are Things in Glocca Morra?” 
“Old Devil Moon” and the humorous 
“Begat.” 

Portrayals of the principal characters 
are performed by Jeannie Carson, Biff 
“age Carol Brice, Bobby Howes 

nd Anita Alvarez in the role she 
played in the original production. All 
are peers of the members of the cast 
that brought the musical to Broadway. 
That goes, too, for Howard Morris in 
David Wayne’s role as the leprechaun. 

Finian’s Rainbow is a dramatic elixir 
of fantasy, exuberant idealism and 
propaganda for interracial amity. If 
you have been misinformed that propa- 
ganda is out of place in the theatre, 
rush to City Center and learn the truth 
while laughing your head off. The next 
production at City Center will be 
Rodgers’ and Hammerstein’s incompar- 
able The King and I. 


FROM A TO Z. There is nothing in the 
revue at the Plymouth that will be re- 
membered as a landmark of hilarity or 
melody. But the show does offer us an 
opportunity to savor the eccentricities 
of Hermione Gingold, who sparkles 
when she has the right material, and it 
gives us the delicious cerebral drollery 
of Elliot Reid. What more can you ask? 


CHRISTINE. In the musical at the 
46th St. Theatre a European widow 
falls in love with a high-caste Indian 
doctor who was her deceased daugh- 
ter’s husband. This is obviously a story 
line that starts off with two strikes 
against it. There may be primitive 
places where consanguinity taboos are 
sufficiently lax to make such a romance 
acceptable, but they must be as rare as 
societies that permit polyandry. The 
relationship is certainly distasteful to a 
Western audience. Adding incredibility 
to an unpalatable story, Pearl S. Buck 
and Charles K, Peck Jr. make the wo- 
man in the case Irish, and the actress 
assigned to the role is named O’Hara. 
Aside from its caviar romance, Chris- 
tine is a rewarding operetta, The scene 
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Meet 
Saint 
Teresa 


An Introduction to 
La Madre of Avila 


by MONSIGNOR JOSEPH P. KELLY 





W hat Reviewers Say: 


New York—‘Pleasant, informative story of St. Teresa of Avila 
...a highly readable biography.” Catholic News 


Philadelphia—“A mere introduction would make St. Teresa a 
mere acquaintance; Msgr. Kelly paves the way for a friend- 
ship.” Standard and Times 


Chicago—‘‘Readable and sound new biography . .. makes a good 
introduction to her writings and yields a valuable understand- 
ing of her great reform.” 

The Thomas More Association—Bulletin 


W ashington—“A truly rewarding introduction . . . Msgr. Kelly 


has done a fine job of outlining in a relatively few pages the 
inspiring life of a great saint.” Catholic Standard 


* 
Rockford—There have been a number of biographies done on 
St. Teresa, but for a compact volume, to the point, this will 


fill a strong demand for an insight into the personality of the 
saint ... a fascinating biography.” The. Observer 


Frederick Pustet Co, Inc 


14 Barclay St., New York 8 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





HELP! Help us complete our file of America 
Press pamphlets. We will be grateful for 
any published between 1909 and 1945. Send 
to Managing Editor, 329 West 108th St., 
New York 25, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





ONE THOUSAND attractive name and ad- 
dress labels (three lines) in re-usable plas- 
tic case, only $1.00. Washington Mail 
Order Service, Box 1028, Washington 13, 
D. C. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 











CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 

Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 

Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 


TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls, 
6-16 


Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, 
dancing and crafts. Tutoring. 8 or 4 week 
period. Junior and senior groups. Private 
chapel on grounds. 43rd year. 
For catalog, address: 
MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Director 
Box A, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Mt. Pocono 2-2732 
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of the story is a provincial town in 
India; most of the characters are na- 
tives. This is the new India that Nehru 
is straining to bring abreast with the 
progress of the West and one is im- 
pressed by the fidelity of the people 
to the old customs. 

Maureen O’Hara lends her flashing 
beauty to the performance. She is ca- 
pably supported by Morley Meredith, 
Nancy Andrews, Phil Leeds and nu- 
merous others. Sammy Fain’s score and 
Paul Francis Webster’s lyrics lack dis- 
tinction, except the latter’s humorous 
“Freedom Can Be A Most Uncomfort- 
able Thing.” Jo Mielziner’s sets and 
Alvin Colt’s costumes reflect the opu- 
lence of the Orient. The producers are 
Oscar S. Lerman and Martin B. Cohen 
in association with Walter Cohen. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 





You know this, my beloved brethren, 
well enough. It is for us men to be 
ready listeners .. . ( James 1:19; from 
the Epistle of the Fourth Sunday after 
Easter. 


So often and so truly it has been said: 
the Church came forth from the womb 
of the synagogue. In that dawnlike age 
of Christianity which followed the first 
Christian Pentecost, the Apostles, as 
we see clearly from Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles, continued to partici- 
pate sincerely and unaffectedly in the 
worship service of the synagogue. It 
is evident that the earliest Christians 
did not conceive their religion as a 
break with Judaism but as the expected 
fulfillment thereof. So strong, indeed, 
was this assumption that the apostolic 
Church flirted briefly but dangerously 
with the idea that converts would have 
to submit not only to baptism but to 
circumcision, 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that the earliest Christian ritual bor- 
rowed without embarrassment from the 
ritual of the synagogue. Now one promi- 
nent feature of Jewish liturgy was the 
public reading of passages from sacred 
Scripture. The Christians continued the 
practice, and, as was most natural, 
when the Christian group became con- 
scious that they possessed their own 
unique sacred writings, they began 
publicly to read from these by prefer- 
ence, though by no means exclusively. 

There was an even deeper reason for 
Christianizing the synagogue reading 


ritual. Nothing was more prominent in 
the early Christian consciousness than 
apostolicity: the need and the impulse 
and the obligation to teach. The solemn 
mandate which is enshrined in the 
closing verses of the Matthean Gospel 
burned into the Christian heart and 
spirit: You, therefore, must go out, 
making disciples of all nations, and bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all the com- 
mandments which I have given you. 
The Church perceived at once that the 
final member or precept of that sacred 
commission, the pedagogic task, was 
certainly not to be confined, for its 
object, to proselytes. The children of 
Mother Church are not initiated for 
once and for all; they must go on be- 
ing taught, always. 

The most explicit ritual teaching of 
the Church is achieved by the public 
reading of an Epistle and a Gospel in 
each Sunday Mass, Our good people 
ought to perceive sharply the inestim- 
able difference, in deepest nature, be- 
tween the Sunday Epistle-Gospel which 
they hear and perhaps read at Mass 
and the welter of ad hoc announce- 
ments which may also happen along. 

As every Catholic knows from ex- 
perience, the Sunday Epistle is gener- 
ally much more difficult to follow and 
grasp than the Sunday Gospel. One 
reason for the difference might be that 
42 of the 52 Sunday Epistles are taken 
from the letters of St. Paul, and St. 
Paul, who was a model in so many 
ways, is not always a model of clarity 
in expression. Still, such an animadver- 
sion is manifestly unfair, since the 
liturgical Gospel commonly possesses a 
completeness which enables it to stand 
on its own, as it were, whereas t 
liturgical Epistle is invariably wrenche 
from an epistolary context which it 
needs, 

The solution to the problem of the 
Mass-lesson would seem to be a kind 
of private lesson in advance. Good 
things (like Mass) are worth preparing 
for. A Saturday night or early Sunday 
morning reading of the Epistle of the 
day in its context, with perhaps a 
glance at a commentary of some sort, 
would surely make us more receptive 
pupils when Holy Mother Church pro- 
ceeds to instruct us through her sacred 
liturgy. 

Teaching is always such a two-sided 
thing. There must be one to teach, but 
there must be one also who is willing 
to learn. How apt and perceptive is St. 
James in today’s Epistle! It is for us 
men to be ready listeners. . . . 

Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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